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DIRECT, 


sons or daughters in the band 
and you know how proud they 


are to belong. 


“But were in trouble. Our uni- 
forms are just plain worn out, 
and they look pretty bad after 
all these years of hard wear. So 
I'm coming to you gentlemen 
for help. I understand that 
sometimes your Club sponsors 
the raising of funds for worth- 
while projects. Well, I can 
only tell you that it would be 
a wonderful service to the 
whole community, becaus: 
your school band represenl 
the proud spirit of the town 
at home and away.” 


Hear him out: ask questions; 


“Thank you, gentlemen, fOr INVICING think about what a constructive 


force the band is among the boys 

me to be your speaker to-day. and girls. Then, if your Club 
. ° does decide to sponsor the job, 

we have a booklet vou'll find 


helpful — “Fund Raising Ideas.” 
mighty satisfving thing. We have a fine bunch of a _ ee 


“Being Director of vour local school band is a 


, » for it. There’s no obliga- 
voungsters and they re turning out some really good tion—Ostwald sends this material 


band music. Some of you men here to-dav have to service clubs all over the U. S. 


ULnife bunds b 
FIRST IN STYLE— FIRST IN QUALITY OQstur ald. 


EN ISLAND 1, N.Y 
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Tuc FORMIDABLE-LOOKING militarist on our front cover 
this month is an officer in the Arab Legion. Stationed near the 
dividing line of old Jerusalem, which is in Arab hands, and the 
newer part of the city, held by the Israelis, he consented to be 
photographed near the Mandelbaum Gate, the main point of 





connection between the two areas. The Arabs, we're told, maintain 
heavy guards on all roads into the ancient city, and Jews are no 
longer allowed to lament and pray at the Wailing Wall on Fridays, 
since it is in the Arabs’ 
part of the city. As the 
Holy Season dawns, it 
is significant of some- 
thing that, as in too 
many other parts of the 
there is a dis- 
lack of peaceful 
record of ill 
feelings, impatient 
trigger fingers and 
bloodshed in the Holy 
Land, where, after all, 
the hope of the world 
began. It’s significant of 
something—perhaps that the seven deadly sins are too strong with us. 
Nevertheless, turning away from the troubled borders of Palestine | 
(which is no larger than the state of New Hampshire and | 
has fewer people than Connecticut) it is cheering to note by 
the calendar that only a month away is US-Canada Good Will Week, 
the estimable Kiwanis institution of being glad we have Canadians or 
Americans as neighbors and shaking hands over a border that 
divides nothing but peace—3987 miles of it. 


world. 
tinct 
living, a 











I. WASN'T TIMED THIS WAY, but it so happens that our editorial | 
writer this month—Dr. Preston Bradley—saw his new book, 
Happiness Through Creative Living, arrive in the bookstores just | 
before he wrote “Easter, Atoms, and Hope for the Future” for 

our magazine. Dr. Bradley is a writer only part of the time: He 
also keeps busy as a radio and television speaker, labor 

and inter-racial peacemaker, Shakespearean student, library trustee 
and pastor of Peoples Church of Chicago. His latest book 

has grown out of his long pastoral experience in counseling 
troubled people. After reading Dr. Bradley’s editorial, it’s clear 
that he’s a man of optimism, of robust eagerness. In fact, his 
philosophy can be trimmed to three words: “Keep Looking Upward.” | 
This belief, or motto, came to Dr. Bradley when he was a small boy 
in Linden, Michigan. He had once climbed too high on a ladder, 
and when he started screaming, his mother told him to 

“keep looking up—not down.” He’s been looking up ever since. 


VN HILE WE REALIZE that you’ve been thinking quite a bit 

about your income tax these past weeks, and would probably 
like to forget all about it, we couldn’t resist the opportunity to 
join the radio, television, newspaper and family comics in 
bludgeoning you with the light-hearted side of this business of 
paying income taxes. See “Operation Big Bite,” page fourteen. 


ae of Kiwanians have sent words of praise on the fortieth 
anniversary issue. Some of the first arrivals landed in the 
“Letters” column this month. Naturally, we can’t print all of them, 
but one thing we can do is thank all of you for your kindness. 

It’s good to know that you liked the special issue. S. A. M. 
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GET PROOF 


OF PERFORMANCE! 


Actually see RUST-OLEUM 
applied directly over rusted 
surfaces in your plant! 












Available in many 
COLORS, including 
Aluminum and White. 


® 
scraping and wire. 
brushing to remove 


scale and loose rust. Rust-Oleum’s specially- 
processed fish oil vehicle penetrates the rust to 
bare metal. It dries to a tough, firm, decorative 
finish that resists salt water, salt air, sun, fumes, 
heat, and weathering. Beautify as you protect 
with Rust-Oleum finish coatings, which are 
available in many colors, including aluminum 
and white. Specify Rust-Oleum—proved through- 
out industry for over 25 years. Accept no substi- 
tute. Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor 
stocks throughout the United States and Canada. 


We'll be happy to 
show you how 
Rust-Oleum 769 
Damp-Proof Red 
Primer may be ap- 
plied directly over 
sound rusted sur- 
faces after simple 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 





MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2467 OAKTON ST., EVANSTON, ILL. 


O FREE TEST SAMPLE To Be Applied 
Over Rusted Surfaces. 


C1) Complete Literature 
C) Nearest Source of Supply. 











SCHOOL SENTINEL 


'T YOUR CHILDREN 
-ROSSINGS 


PROTE 
AT SCHOOL 





STANDARD SIGN & SIGNAL CO., INC. 
‘LINTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GROW MORE QUARTS OF STRAWBERRIES 


IN 60 TO 90 DAYS IN 5 FOOT AREA WITH 
THIS NEW EVERLASTING ALUMINUM 


STRAWSBERRY 


PYRAMID carRDEN 


Adds interest and beauty to your garden. Produces 







a bigger, better crop. $5 ft. Pyramid with 50 
SUPFREECTION Everbearing Planes $995 
SPECIAL —( omplete pmly ppd 
Pyramid Garden without plants—Only $795 
MADE OF ppd 
EVERLASTING 

ALUMINUM 


na” 





& EVERBEARING & FINEST FLAVOR & IDEAL FREEZING 
& HEAVY YIELDING & ENORMOUS SIZE 
RED RICH PRICES. Guaranteed, Prepaid 
12 plants—$2.95; 25—$5.00; 50—$8.50; |00—$15.00 
ORDER FROM THIS AD. Send Check or Money Order. 


MINNETONKA NURSERIES 
Dept. KS? Excelsior, Minnesota 





MINSTREL SHOWS 

FOR ORGAN/ZATIONS 
PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
* NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 










Bean FALLS * ILL.* 



























The January Issue 
May I congratulate you on the 
splendid job done in preparing the 40th 
Anniversary number of our magazine. 
The articles dealing with the past years 
and the history of Kiwanis are neces- 
sarily brief but all the highlights are 
well covered 
Our club in Hamilton is occasionally 
the club that made Ki- 
international and therefore is 
mentioned only in the past tense. May 
I inform you that Hamilton not only 
was the first club in Canada but still is 
The fellowship prevailing at its meet- 
ings is absolutely tops and its commu- 
nity work “widening 
path,” to quote our friend Oren Arnold. 
J. P. Bell, Past President 
Hamilton, Ontario 


referred to as 
wanis 


covers an ever 


of anniver- 
sary number and enjoyed every bit of 
it. Wonderful! 

Donald B. Rice 

Past International President 


Just read (every word) 


You 


wanis” [in 


“Forward in Ki- 
the January issue] is an 
inspirational one. I shall be happy to 
reading in the clubs of 
feature 
very graphically portray the two 

that lie before us, being 
and leading to 
where; the other being steep and rugged 


f editorial] 


commend it for 
my division 
You 
paths 


except as to one 

one 
straight smooth, no- 
but leading to challenging heights 

Then use an illustration which 
leaves me cold. It is a most unfortunate 
one. It contains a meaning which I am 
sure you did not intend. 

You illustrate your point by the trek 
our two countries 
from east Those who did not 
cross the Rocky Mountains are pictured 
as having taken the easy course while 
those who settled on the Pacific Coast 
are the ones who really showed cour- 
age. 

I wonder what kind of countries Can- 
ada and the United States would be if 
we had left the prairies to the Indians 
and if all of the pioneers had crossed 
over and settled on the Pacific Coast. 

I can well appreciate that your illus- 
tration may cause Kiwanians on the 
West Coast to stick out their chests but 
how about the thousands of Kiwanians 
living in the Midwest and also those in 
the East who have never even ventured 
westward? ... 

If anything in my letter seems face- 
tious, it is not so intended. I write in 
the spirit of friendship and brotherly 
love, feeling that this matter should be 
called to your attention in order that 


you 


of pioneers across 


to west 


© THE 


you may correct any misunderstanding 
that might arise, if you feel such cor- 
rection is necessary 
A. R. Bergesen, Lieutenant Governor 
Minnesota-Dakotas District 


. . . | was so impressed with the won- 
derful January issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine that today I offered a resolu- 


tion at our club meeting as an expres- 


sion of our satisfaction ; 
C. A. Ives, Past Gover 
Luuisiana- Mississippi- 
West Tennessee District 
Upon arriving at the office this 


morning I found the January 1955 copy 
of The Kiwanis Magazine on my desk 
The change in the cover caught my ey: 
immediately and before ever getti: 
into any of my work, I throug 
the entire magazine I did miss th« 
usual pages devoted to “Kiwanis 
Action” but the staff was cor 
rect in foregoing these pages and sul 
stituting the they used 
Wishing I forty like Kiwani 
instead of almost forty-three like I a 
Joe Hayes, Past Preside 
St. Louis, Missouri 


went 


believe 


material 


was 


The number of Thé 
Kiwanis Magazine outstanding 
that I felt compelled to write you about 
it . . Each the Kiwanis 
magazine that I receive is appreciate: 
but this one gave me a thrill 

Elizabeth Arras 
Columbus, Ohio 


anniversary 
Was so 


number of 


; Concerning the cove! 
please tell your artist, Mr. Fleming, that 
one did not wear “oxfords” during th: 
winters of 1915 and particularly in 
Detroit. For accuracy the shoes shown 
should be high button ones 

Joel L. Schlesinger, Kiwania 


Newark, New Jersey 


January 


Indonesia Calling 

...1 know your address from The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. I am a librarian of a 
public library. Please send us without 
charge books, magazines, atlases, guides 
maps listed below: (1) Rand McNally 
Standard World Atlas; (2) complete set 
of National Geographic Magazine of 
the year 1951 or 1949; (3) ete. 

You know it is very important for 
our library. For your kindness to send 
us the above materials, we thank you 
gratefully. 

A. B. Glarahap, Librarian 
Indonesian Public Library 
Batang Tora, Tapanuli 
Sumatra, Indonesian Republic 
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News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 











Kiwanis Clubs Mark Organization’s Fortieth Birthday 


Anniversary Weex—January 16-22—found many clubs celebrating Kiwanis’ fortieth 
milestone 

The Detroit club—the first in Kiwanis—headed the list with a lavish fete 
attended by several past International presidents and representatives of sixty-five 
clubs. More than 500 persons gathered at Detroit's Statler Hotel for the huge 
celebration. Another 100 were turned away. 

Featured addresses were by International President Don Engdahl (see picture 
below) and Don Johnson, first club president, who represented the three living 
Kiwanis founders. Also on the program was a presentation of “This Is Our Life,” 
the dramatic story of Kiwanis patterned after Ralph Edwards’ television show. 

Shortly after the anniversary party, the Detroit club celebrated the ninety-first 
birthday of founder Charles Cowdin. In his remarks, Charlie reminisced about 
some of the club’s early problems and reminded his fellow Kiwanians that at the 
time Kiwanis was born in 1915, he was already a grandfather. 

Newspapers everywhere publicized Kiwanis’ birthday. One of the largest spreads 
was in Battle Creek, Michigan’s Enquirer and News. Photographs were carried 
of all the charter members of the Battle Creek club, and highlights of each 
administration were listed. The Enquirer and News also ran a reproduction of 
The Kiwanis Magazine's anniversary issue cover. 

Out in California there was a buzz of anniversary activity. Key Clubbers at 
Pacific High School in San Bernardino, California sent a card to each Kiwanian 
in town, congratulating him on the fortieth anniversary. The Los Feliz District, 
Hollywood, California club was host to 300 Kiwanians from twenty-five clubs at 
an elaborate affair. In a room lighted only by the forty candles of a large cake and 
300 individual candles, the Kiwanians recited a pledge of rededication to Kiwanis 
ideals. The South Gate, California club linked the fortieth anniversary with the 
club's twenty-fifth. International Trustee H. Park Arnold of Glendale, California 
cut the cake at the double ceremony. 

In the ballroom of the Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, the General Office held a tea 
for its employees, honoring especially those who have been with Kiwanis at least 
ten years. As honored guest, International President Don spoke on his traveling 
experiences as president, and Franklyn MacCormack, Chicago radio personality, 
narrated “This Is Our Life.” 

Other Anniversary Week news: 

> Captain Samuel R. Loboda, conductor of the United States Army band and 
composer of the new Kiwanis Anniversary March, was an honored guest at the 
Roslyn, New York club’s observance. As a club tribute, Captain Loboda was made 
an honorary Roslyn Kiwanian 

>In observing its thirty-sixth year along with Kiwanis’ fortieth, the Evansville, 
Indiana club invited Evansville’s mayor to accept the club’s pledge of rededication 
to community service. District Governor Wayne Guthrie was the speaker. 

> The Ironwood, Michigan club celebrated its twenty-ninth birthday and Kiwanis’ 
fortieth with a special program featuring a resumé of the club’s history, a review 
of events surrounding Kiwanis’ birth in 1915 and a speech by the local Rotary 
club president. The program closed with a pledge of rededication in the presence 
of the Ironwood mayor. 








KIWANIS WINS $1000 AWARD 


DEADLINE FOR Tue Freedoms Foundation’s George 
RESOLUTIONS APRIL 27 Washington Gold Medal and a $1000 
prize have been awarded to Kiwanis 
International in recognition of the 
organization's efforts to promote Amer- 
icanism through the Minuteman pro- 
gram. 

More than 700 clubs were steady 
subscribers to the twelve folders dis- 
tributed in the Minuteman program. 
A large number of other clubs ordered 
certain of the folders as tie-ins with 
special club projects. More than 1,000,- 
000 copies of the folder devoted to 
safety, “My Code of the Road,” were 
sold. In all, nearly 8,000,000 of the 
Minuteman folders were distributed. 
All twelve folders in the series still can 
be ordered from the General Office. 


Ir Your cLUB wants to propose a 
resolution for consideration at 
the International convention in 
Cleveland, you must get it to the 
General Office by April 27. The 
International Committee on Res- 
olutions will meet May 3-4 to 
develop a series of policy state- 
ments for presentation to dele- 
gates at the fortieth annual Iter- 
national convention, June 26-30. 
Those statements that are adopted 
in Cleveland will be the basis 
for the International Objectives 
and action programs for 1956. 
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KIWANIAN STUDIES IN CONGRESS 
A Bozeman, Montana Kiwanian—twic: 
public relations chairman for his dis 
trict—is in Washington, D.C. as on 
of ten Congressional interns studying 
the legislative process under a grant 
awarded by the American Politic: 
Science Association. He is Darre 
Coover of Shelby, Montana, forme 
news editor of the Bozeman Daily 
Chronicle. 

Principal purpose of the intern pro 
gram, made possible by the Edgar I 
Stern Family Fund of New Orleans, is 
to give a group chosen from all over 
the US a close view of the nation 
legislative works. The group, com- 
prised of three newsmen, two radio 
men, four political scientists and a 
lawyer, arrived in Washington Novem- 
ber 1. 

For the first month they worked on 
research assignments in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. Starting December 1, they 
were assigned as working staff mem- 
bers of the committees and House and 
Senate offices. At the first session of 
the Eighty-fourth Congress, Kiwanian 
Darrell began getting practical legis- 
lative experience in the office of Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater of Arizona. On 
April 1 he will join the staff of Repre- 
sentative Clifford Hope of Kansas, 
ranking minority member of the House 
Agriculture Committee. 





DETROIT NO. 1 CELEBRATES 
International President Don Engdahl 
addresses a turnout of 500 Kiwanians 
and guests at the Detroit club’s (and 
Kiwanis’) fortieth birthday party. (Left 
to right at head table) First Interna- 
tional President George Hixson, Detroit 
Club President George Hackett, Inter- 
national President Don Engdahl, Past 
International President Walter J. L. 
Ray and International Secretary O. E. 
“Pete” Peterson. 
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ATTENTION: 

SCHOOL-MINDED KIWANIANS 
CONFERENCES on school problems will 
be held from now to November in 
every state in the nation as a’ pre- 
paratory step to the White House Con- 
ference on Education to be held in 
Washington, D.C., November 28 to 
December 1. 

Helping to prepare for their state 
conferences will give Kiwanians an 
opportunity to carry out part of the 
1955 program of the Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs Committee—US: 

‘I stand to be counted as a champion 
of school systems adequate as training 
grounds for responsible citizenship.” 

The state conferences, to be called 
by governors, will seek answers to 
these questions: 

» What should our schools accomplish? 
> How can we get the school facilities 
we need? 

> How can we get good enough teach- 
ers—and keep them? 

>) How can we organize our school sys- 
tems most efficiently and economically? 
> How can we pay for our schools? 

> How can we obtain a continuing pub- 
lic support of education? 

Out of the answers to these questions 
the White House Conference will dis- 
cuss school problems in terms of four 
questions: Where are we? How did we 
get here? Where do we want to go? 
How do we get there? 





KIWANIANS ON THE SPOT 


Streets IN Schenectady, New York, 
were slippery Christmas Eve. Driving 
conditions were bad throughout the 
city, and before the day was over seven 
cars had skidded into accidents. One 
of these crashed through the 
window of a coffee shop owned by 
Kiwanian Winfred T. Way. 

The car damaged too seriously to be 
driven away, Win closed his shop and 
drove the four bruised occupants 
twenty-five miles to their homes. 

Down in Orlando, Florida, a vaca- 
tioner and his family were hospitalized 
after an automobile accident. They 
knew no one in Orlando, and when 
the man’s employer—Secretary John 
S. Tritt of the Iroquois, Louisville club 
—learned of ‘he accident, he telephoned 
President Charles Stuart of the Orlando 
club and asked him to visit the in- 
jured victims. Charley did more than 
that. He and several of his fellow club 
members “took over” and gave the 
hapless travelers all the help they 
needed. Commented Secretary John: 
“It certainly was a big lift to me to 
hear Charley say, ‘Sure, I'll go right 
over and see what I can do.’” 

Similar incidents took place in St. 
Louis, Missouri and Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. Arthur Neff, president of the Berea, 
Ohio club, had heard that his brother- 
in-law, Al Korleissen, suffered a severe 
heart attack while passing through St. 
Louis, so he asked President Ross 
Shannon of the St. Louis club to visit 


autos 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from March 16 
through April 15. 


sth Danville, Illinois, March 16 

a Joliet, Illinois, March 22 
Macon, Georgia, Marck 22 
Port Huron, Michigan, March 22 
Superior, Wisconsin, March 22 
Eugene, Oregon, March 25 
Clinton, lowa, Morch 30 
Columbia, Tennessee, Morch 30 
Enid, Oklahoma, March 30 
Jamestown, New York, April 3 
Americus, Georgia, April 6 
Bessemer, Alabama, April 7 
Decatur, Alabama, April 8 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, April 12 
Greenwood, South Carolina, April 13 


* 

30th Somerville, Massachusetts, March 16 

e Charleroi, Pennsylvania, March 18 
Raymond, Washington, March 18 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma, March 23 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, March 26 
Glens Falls, New York, March 26 
Anthony, Kansas, Morch 27 
Eatonton, Georgia, March 27 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, Morch 30 
Paris, Arkansas, March 30 
Richmond, California, March 31 
Kissimmee, Florida, April 8 
State Coilege, Pennsylvania, April & 
Central Detroit, Michigan, April 13 


in h North Central Seattle, Washington, 
ae March 20 


Cresco, lowa, Morch 31 
Colville, Washington, April 17 
Ferndale, Michigan, April 8 











NEW RELIGIOUS RECORDING 


THE THIRD in a series of radio spot an- 
nouncements, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, is 
currently being produced. Titled “The 
Power of Prayer,” this new recording 
will include four one-minute spots for 
local station breaks and two twenty- 
two-second spots for use on networks. 
To date, clubs have ordered from the 
General Office more than 1500 copies of 
two other Support of Churches record- 
ings: “The New Pilgrimage” and “The 
Way Forward.” 





the sick man at the hospital. Ross 
obliged, and later he was able to handle 
many arrangements for Korleissen’s 
return to Berea. 

While passing through Knoxville, 
Kiwanian M. T. Cole of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, was stricken with a heart 
attack, and Leon Gouffon, chairman 
of the Knoxville club’s “Sunshine Com- 
mittee,” soon heard about it. He imme- 
diately got in touch with several Knox- 
ville Kiwanians, and it wasn’t long 
before cards, flowers and offers of 
assistance were received at Kiwanian 
Cole’s hospital bedside. 








FORDWAY PLAN 


“Invaluable” 


To Kiwanis 
of Chattanooga 


LOU WILLIAMS, President of the 


Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga, recently 
wrote to us: 








“The Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga 
put the Fordway Plan into effect in 
November, 1947. Since then the ma- 
chines have furnished us with a steady 
source of revenue for our Youth Work. 
While we do not depend entirely upon 
it for our fund raising, it is a very 
important part of our program. In the 
seven years we have used the PLAN 
we have collected a total of $19,288.97, 


“Our club believes in the FORD- 
WAY PLAN ... We are especially 
pleased with the manner in which the 
machines are serviced and looked after. 
... We believe that any Club would do 
well to investigate the FORDWAY 
PLAN for fund raising. The help the 
Ford Gum Company gives to organiza- 
tions using the PLAN is invaluable...” 
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ganizations are now using Ford Gum 
machines to help finance their wel- 
fare enterprises. 

Inquiries regarding distribu- 
torships (exclusive franchise) are in- 
vited. 

For risk-free, trouble-free, 
year-round fund raising. investigate 


the FORDWAY PLAN today. 
Write for information to: 


GUM AND MACHINE Co., Inc. 
AKRON, NEW YORK 

















Look Smart. Be Smareé.. 


: ‘Schaefer 


AILORING COMPANY) 
an 


CLOTHES 
MADE TO 


Nationally Advertised 
Nationally Priced 
TWO-PIECE SUITS 

$42.50 to $72.50 


sPpoRT COATS 
SLACKS 


SCHAEFER TAN ORING 
oh ot SYCAMORE ST 
INCINNAT! 2. ONO 


Doctor Confesses 
— in new book on Deafness 


New York, N.Y.: The amazing story of 

leading ear specialist — deafened him- 
self for over was revealed today. 
In his 63 page book he frankly confesses 
his own hard-of-hearing problem, his difh- 
culties, embarrassment, and how through 
years of study and experience he found 
the solution to his own predicament. 

The publisher's edition of this book 
sells for $1.00 in book stores everywhere, 
but Audivox offers a special limited edi- 
tion, containing exactly the same text, to 
any hard-of-hearing person at no 
For your Free Copy, in a plain enve- 
lope, write Audivox, Inc., Dept. K, 123 
Worcester St., Boston, Mass. Name and 
address on a postcard is sufficient. 


15 years, 


cost. 
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Mount-on Wall 
HAT ond 


ENJOY CHECKROOM | 
CAPACITY AND EFFICIENCY ANYWHERE 


any wall apace can be converted into an 


Now 
extra closet. office wardrobe or self-service 
checkroom with a Checkerette Wall Rack. 2 ft. 
3 ft. and 4 ft. unite mount directly on wall, at 
any convenient height mount individually 
or interlock to make a continuous rack of any 
length. Provide 2 ventilated hat or utility 
shelves with a full length hanger bar that holds 
6 coat hangers per running foot (or 12 coats per 
foot on snap-over coat hooks.) Strong beyond 
need and amartly finished in baked gray enamel, 





KIWANIS ROUNDUP cerom pave 5) 


MICHIGAN CLUB 

FIRST SCROLL SIGNER 

Tue Lake City, Michigan club was the 
first Kiwanis club to sign a Freedom 
Scroll in the 1955 Crusade for Freedom. 
Signing of the scroll indicates support 
of Radio Free Europe, the network of 


twenty-nine transmitters and relay 
stations that broadcasts messages of 
encouragement continuously to more 


than 70,000,000 people behind the Iron 
Curtain. Along with his signature, each 
member of the Lake City club con- 
tributed a “truth dollar” toward RFE’s 


fight against world communism. 





STUDENTS CROSS THE 
FoR ONE WEEK, six 
Vernon, British 
places with a half dozen youngsters in 
Okanogan, Washington. The switch was 
the idea of the Kiwanis club of Vernon 
Living in private homes, the youngsters 
attended classes and a lot of time 
getting acquainted with their 
poraries on the other side of the border. 
Said one of the after it 


BORDER 
teen-agers in 


Columbia, exchanged 


spent 


contem- 


teen-agers 





was over: “I wish we could stay an- 
other three weeks.” 
KIWANIS EMBLEM ON COVER 


OF SEARS CATALOG 
Tue Kiwanis 
of other 
displayed on the 


emblem 
service and civic 
front 

spring 
emblems 


is among those 
organizations 
cover of the 
Sears catalog for the and sum- 
The form a 
around a written salute to the 
rganizations. 

Other publicity Kiwanis has received 
recently, or is scheduled to receive: 


mer seasons 


rectangle 





Past International President Claude Hellmann (third from right, second row) and 
other service club leaders joined representatives of dairy groups at a White House 


luncheon called to promote greater milk consumption. 





; 
VITAL STATISTICS 
AT PRESSTIME, there were 233,026 
Kiwanians in 3967 clubs. Key 
Clubs number 1238. Circle K 104. 
J 











> A full-page story in The Christian | 
Science Monitor for February 21, telling 
why a Kiwanis club is important to 
community and Kiwanis has wi 
the title of “The Best Rig 
Hand.” 

> A story in February’s The Americ: 
City, describing what the Kiwanis Cl 
of Grand Lake, Oakland, California d 


to bring a modern, creative playground 


how 
Mayor's 





to their community, and a brief item in J 
telling Kiwar 
clubs’ practice this issuing 
“nledge of rededication” to their citi 


the same issue about 


year of 


Saiecer 


and communities in celebrating the or- 
ganization’s fortieth year 

>» A two-page spread in the spring issu: 
of Home & Highway on the annual kite | 
contest conducted by the Ocean Beax 
San Diego, California club 

> A letter 
Don Engdahl printed in the 
Evening Post on its recent 
juvenile delinquency and explaining t 
Post editors what Kiwanis is doing 
fight this nationwide problem 

» A roundup story on Kiwanis’ 
tional guidance program planned for 
forthcoming issue of Jobs magazine 

> A feature on Kiwanis’ efforts to lesse 
juvenile delinquency to be 
Family Weekly, a magazine 
used by ninety newspapers. rHE 


from International President 
Saturd 


series < 


voca- 


carried ii 
section 
END 


President Eisenhower told 


re oo 


-~wnmhn FT ss 


‘o> ey 





they answer the wraps problem for 
schools, churches, restaurants, institu- 
tions and homes. 

Seve Carpets and Floors with ahandy Stormrak 
—holds 8 umbretias ond 9 pairs of overshoes. 


wry tn VOGEL-PETERSON CO.|° 


cr. ar 1121 West 33h Street | * Chicago 9, U.S.A. 


his guests that the milk surplus is the result of underconsumption, not overproduc- 
tion, and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson (at Eisenhower's right) said that 
if every person in the US drank only one and one-half ounces more milk each day, 
the surplus would vanish. After a lunch of dairy-based dishes, washed down with a 
large glass of milk, the service club leaders were requested to ask their local organi- 
zations to give milk an equal chance with other beverages at their regular meetings. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


MAY 
>» Mother’s Day 
During the week of May 8 many clubs 
will plan special programs for Mother’s 
Day. Each year the Danbury, Connec- 
ticut club invites the oldest mother in 
town to be the honored guest at its 
raditional Mother’s Day luncheon. Last 
year’s guest was ninety-one years old. 
A woman two years older was unable 
» be present, so the Danbury Kiwan- 
aa sent her a corsage and bouquet 
of flowers. Speaker for the day was the 
governor of the state, John Davis 
Lodge, and guests were mothers and 
mothers-in-law of club members. 


“ 


>» Memorial Day 

Speeches and movies with a patriotic 
flavor are timely during the week of 
Memorial Day, celebrated May 30 in the 
North and either April 26 or June 3 in 
the South. Armed forces veterans and 
leaders of local veterans’ organizations 
can be called upon as speakers. The 
state of the nation in the international 
picture can be tied in. 


>» Music Week 

If there is someone in your community 
who is outstanding musically, your club 
ought to fete him with a special pro- 
gram during National and Inter-Amer- 
ican Music Week, May 1-8. Plan a 
musical summary of the person’s career, 
capping it with the presentation of an 
award or gift. For further information, 
write to the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York, the sponsor. 


>» National Family Week 


National Family Week, May 1-8, has 
been established to emphasize the con- 


tribution of religion to the family. This 
is an opportunity for your club to link 
a program with the first International 
Objective for 1955—“Enhance the spir- 
itual life of our people, giving active 
support to churches.” Ask a local 
clergyman to express his views on the 
topic. National Family Week is spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
Churches, Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica and the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 


>» National Hearing Week 

Those clubs that sponsor hard-of-hear- 
ing projects can dramatize their work 
with a special! program during National 
Hearing Week, May 1-7. Purpose of 
this week is to inform the public about 
the hearing problem and facilities avail- 
able for serving children and adults 
who have this defect. Sponsor: Amer- 
ican Hearing Society, 817 14th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


>» Armed Forces Day 

All armed forces camps, bases, stations 
and posts are holding open house for 
the public May 21—Armed Forces Day. 
Ask a representative of the local base 
to speak or show a movie at your meet- 
ing, tying in a visit to the base. 


COMING EVENTS 

June 

Dairy Month—June 1-30 

International Shut-in’s Day—June 5 
Kamehameha Day (Hawaii)—June 11 
National Flag Week—June 12-18 
Father and Son’s Week—June 12-19 
Father’s Day—June 19 


Kiwanis International Convention, 


Cleveland, Ohio—June 26-30 
All-Kiwanis Week—June 26-July 2 





The Kiwanis Club of Pine Bluff, Arkansas developed a program based on the issues 
of “The Kiwanis Magazine” for June, July, August, September and October 1954. Each 
member of a five-man speaking panel was assigned one of these issues, and he was 
expected to give a four-minute talk on one of the features in that issue. The chosen 


features: “The Real Secret of the Pentagon,” 
“What You Ought to Know About Rabies,” 


June; “I Speak for Democracy,” July; 
August; “Club Clinic,” September; and 


“Hunting the Wild Turkey,” October. (Above) Immediate Past President W..A. Duna- 
way tells club members that he hopes the program will increase magazine readership. 
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WORK FOR “EFFECTIVE 
HIGHWAY SAFETY” WITH 


THESE 2 FREE FILMS! 


“DAY IN COURT" 
“AND THEN THERE WERE FOUR" 


Here's how you can do something imme- 
diately about Kiwanis objectives for 1955. 
Show these l!émm sound driver safety 
movies at Kiwanis make sure your 
community leaders are there! For play- 
dates, write: 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N.Y. Dept. K 





NOW! FREE! 


The fascinating “Story of Stain- 
less” is available to help ’round 
out your meetings. See the in- 
teresting story of the “Wonder 
Metal” — Stainless Steel. To 
book this fine film, contact 


IDEAL PICTURES, Inc. 
58 E. South Water St. 
Chicago Illinois 


WV orld’s Largest 
l6mm Sound Film Library 

















Free MOVIES FOR MEETINGS 


— you pay postage only! 
Films-of-the-Month g 
“HELPING THE 
, TAXPAYER" 
(What Happens When - 


fo the Government Ques- 
t<J } tions Your Tax Return) 
4 15 mins, 
“GLASS AND You" 
An Industrial Docu- 
mentary 
1) mins Color 


“STORY OF PACKAG- 
ING”’ 





Cc 





Amer 





Write for 
Free List! 


"ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Ave..| New York, N.¥.. Branch libraries! 


Wild Life Films 


Exciting, dramatic action in the 
natural habitat of animals of forest 
and plains. 8 mm or 16 mm in be au- 





tiful color or B & W. Also 2” x 
* color slides, Write for free ilastrated 
A catalog. 


WILD LIFE FILMS 
5151 Strohm Ave., Rm. 13, No. Hollywood, Calif. 





inove Than SD | ,000 A MONTH 2 





with Science's New Midget Mira- 
cle, the Presto Fire Extinguisher, 
reports C. Kama, Texas 

M: any others “cleaning up’’—so can 
you! Amazing tiny new extinguisher 
ends fires fast. Guaranteed 20 ye ent Sells a 
only $3.98! Write for FREI Sales 

gation. Mertite Industries, Dept. 203. 114 ‘East 
32nd Street, N. Y. 16, N. Y. (If you want a 
regular Presto as a de apenaiowter send $2.50. 
Money back if you wish.) 












NEW ADVERTISING MACHINE 


Prints & lilustrates Postal Cards / 


Learn how businesses are now boosting sales in 

spite of conditions—with ad pounane~seltnel f 

on government postals with amazing ne 

——g — ASTER. Guaranteed five 
ears. rice—sold direct. SEND NAME 
or FREE B illustrated book of ne making 

ideas and complete unique advertisin 

Send your name today to CARDMAS 

1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 5-C 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 
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over $29,000,000 


HAS BEEN RAISED FOR CHARITY 
with 
PROFESSIONAL TYPE HOME TALENT SHOWS 


Musical Revues—Minstrets—Musical Comedies 
Have FUN raising funds 
DETAILS FREE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 


Fostoria, Ohio 





Rogers Bldg. 
| = 
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SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19," 
« 164%" « 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5S” molded 
wood Embiem on front. 


Chicago $4g- 





Price, complete, F.0.B 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. 


Chicago 6, Ill. 





CLARK & HILL, Adrian, Michigan 








' FOR YOUR TOWN 


DO YOU NEED City Manager Govern- 
ment or New Industry? 


For Consultant service, write for information 
to 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING & 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATES 


Harriaburg, tilineis 














CLUB CLINIC 








0. Can a member be a governor of 
a district without being a lieutenant 
governor if he has previously served 
as district secretary? 


A. There is no Bylaw provision re- 
quiring that a governor serve as 
lieutenant governor before becoming 
eligible for the governorship. However, 
it has long been recognized that a man 
who has served as lieutenant governor 
is better qualified for the position of 
district governor than a man who has 
not served in this capacity. The office of 
district secretary does provide a man 
with broad Kiwanis experience which 
in the opinion of delegates to a district 
convention might qualify him for the 
position of governor. 


Q. One of our members wants to re- 
sign from our club because he objects 
to the Ninth Objective, which states 
that a Kiwanian fully supports the 
work of the United Nations. He feels 
he cannot maintain his membership in 
Kiwanis if he is required to subscribe 
to it. | will appreciate your comments. 


A. First of all, the Objective referred 
to by your member does not state that 
members fully support the work of the 
United Nations. Actually, this Objec- 
tive reads as follows: 

“Strive with all our power to promote 
world peace and strengthen the United 
Nations.” 

This particular Objective, adopted by 
the International Board of Trustees for 
the year 1955, is based upon the second 
resolution adopted by the delegates at 
the last convention. These resolutions 
represent the thinking of our organiza- 
tion. Actually, the resolutions are the 
voice of Kiwanis International, since it 
is only at International conventions that 
it is possible to secure such expressions 
of opinion. Based upon these resolu- 
tions, the International Board of Trus- 
tees prepares Objectives the following 
year. These Objectives constitute the 
aims of the organization. It is not in- 
tended that these Objectives shall be 
binding upon each individual Kiwanian. 
The Objectives are merely a guide to 
help coordinate the work of all Kiwanis 
chibs so that they will not be working 
at cross purposes during the year. 

Any delegate who is not in sympathy 
with a resolution at an International 
convention has the opportunity of ex- 
pressing his views on the floor of the 
International convention. Copies of all 
proposed resolutions were sent to all 
clubs more than thirty days before the 
convention in Miami. The resolutions 
to be acted upon at the Cleveland con- 
vention will be mailed to all clubs on 
or before May 27, 1955. 


Q. Some members of our club feel 
that the nominating committee should 
nominate two people for each vacancy. 
As chairman of the Laws and Regula- 
tions Committee, I am interested in 
any information with reference to the 
pros and cons of having the commit- 
tee present one or two names for each 


office. 


A. Article XI, Section 3 of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws provides 
that the nominating committee shall 
submit a list of nominees not exceeding 
two for each office to be filled. The 
purpose of having a nominating com- 
mittee is to screen the available candi- 
dates and to prepare a list of nominees. 
If the committee presents more than 
one name for office, one member is go- 
ing to be defeated. Sometimes ill feel- 
ing results from these defeats. The 
committee, by making only one nomi- 
nation, may help to eliminate the dis- 
appointment and possible resentment a 
defeated candidate may experience. In 
most instances, it is desirable for the 
committee to present only one name. 
It is always possible, of course, for addi- 
tional nominations to be made from the 
floor of the annual meeting. 


Q. At a recent directors’ meeting 
two proposals for membership were 
voted upon. Nine members of the 


board were present. In a secret ballot 
one proposed member received nine 
favorable votes and the other received 
eight votes. It contended that 
since the second proposal did not re- 


was 


ceive the vote of two-thirds of the 
entire board, the member was not 
elected. Is this correct? 

A. Yes. Your club has two vice- 


presidents, so that the total membership 
of your board is thirteen. The favor- 
able vote of two-thirds of the entire 
board of directors is necessary to elect 
a man to membership. This would re- 
quire the favorable vote of nine of your 
directors. The man _ receiving only 
eight votes was, therefore, not elected. 


Q. When a man has been proposed 
for membership, and a member ob- 
jects to his being elected a member, 


what should he do? 


A. He should advise the president 
that he has information bearing on the 
member’s eligibility for membership 
and would like to present this informa- 
tion to the board of directors at the 
time the proposal is to be acted upon. 
The president should then advise him 
of the time and place of the board of 
directors’ meeting, so that the board of 
directors may have the benefit of this 
information. THE END 
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By DR. PRESTON BRADLEY 


|: 

JaASTER SUNDAY IS A DAY OF HOPE and of 
looking toward the future; its theme is one of renewed 
life and of great promise. It is a day when every man 
should take heart and lift his head and smile. And 
yet, even in the brightness of Easter morning, there 
are many, many people who refuse to lift their heads, 
who cannot see the promise and the hope, and who can 
talk of the future only in terms of fear, pessimism and 
defeat. These people have been overwhelmed by the 
black headlines of the daily papers and can see nothing 
ahead for the world but death and destruction. 

It is easy for us, as individuals, to shrug 
and ignore these pessimists, but it is also dangerous. 
For the key to the life of our nation, as well as to our 
individual lives, is the attitude we maintain. After 
all, the attitude a nation holds is nothing more than 
the sum of the attitudes held by its citizens. And the 
national attitude determines to a large extent national 
progress. 

If the majority of people in a nation face 
the future with a negative and defeatist attitude, that 
nation cannot advance. Its citizens are not looking 
forward to any goal, and therefore will never reach 
any goal. By being so certain of a black future, its 
citizens are willing that nation into stagnation. There 
have been many examples of this in history. 

But when people, as individuals and as a 
nation, look to the future with zest and eagerness, and 
clearly realize the tremendous possibilities of the days 
ahead, they set a goal toward which the nation can 
strive. They actually will their nation to progress and 
success. There have been many examples of this in 
history, too, and this creative attitude has always been 
the trademark of the American and Canadian people. 

Now we stand in the early years of the 
Atomic Era, and before us lies a whole new realm to 
conquer, a new frontier to explore. With such a 
challenge facing us, the loss of this creative attitude 
would be tragic. 

The pessimist thinks of nuclear physics 
as “the seeds of our own destruction,” and he can see 
nothing creative about it. The future for him is black, 
for he considers it only a question of time until we 
blow ourselves to bits. With this eventuality in mind, 
the pessimist has little will to succeed and little drive 
to achieve. He will contribute little in the way of 
new ideas, new products, new inventions—for he has 
no motivation. 

When enough people of a nation think 
like this, the progress of that nation grinds to a halt 
and its foundation begins to rot. 

There is a creative side to nuclear 
physics, and the man who can see it and who looks 
forward to the future because of it, is the man who 
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Noted author, lecturer and pastor of Peoples Church of Chicago 


Easter, Atoms, and Hope for the Future 


will build tomorrow. His mind races ahead to explore 
the unknown. From him will come ideas, inventions 
and products, those things which are the growth of a 
nation. All that any nation requires to grow greater 
is enough of these men. 

It is easy to see why so many people 
have been misled in thinking about nuclear physics, 
for it was introduced to the world as the most gigantic 
weapon ever unveiled. For the first few years there 
was no other use for atomic energy than killing and 
destruction. But now at last, this thinking is being 
revised. The experimental facilities of industry are 
working with nuclear physics, and wonderful new uses 
for atomic energy are being devised. 

There is work for it to do in medicine, 
as a fuel, and for the production of electric power. 
Some day it may heat our homes, power our trans- 
portation and light our cities. There seems to be no 
limit to its possibilities. And. as man puts atomic 
energy to doing useful work for him, it will be thought 
of less and less as a force of death, and more and 
more as a power of new life. 

The man who thinks creatively looks at 
a new knife and says, “I can carve well with this.” 
The pessimist says, “I'll probably cut myself.” And 
the saddest part of it is that, because his mental at- 


.titude sets up an accident-prone condition within him, 


he probably will cut himself. 

Easter is a time of hope, a time when we 
should renew our faith in the future. We should 
remember that without hope there is no future. If we 
are concerned with the future of our nation, we must 
carefully check our individual attitudes toward the 
future. The greatest disservice we can render the 
nation is to lose hope and adopt a pessimistic attitude. 

It is a little difficult for one man to 
visualize how the way he thinks can affect the whole 
course of the nation. But it can! It can in the same 
way that his vote affects the result of a national 
election. 

The greatest way in which we can serve 
our nation today, I believe, is to insure its future by 
adopting an energetic and hopeful attitude toward the 
future. We can have faith. And then, when we have 
reaffirmed our own faith, work hard to lift up the 
heads of those with whom we come in contact. Hunt 
out those who have been crushed by pessimism and 
show them that it isn’t nuclear energy that is the seed 
of their destruction—but it is their own pessimistic 
attitudes. 

As an organization dedicated to civic 
service, Kiwanis could well take the lead in a crusade 
to maintain and expand America’s and Canada’s crea- 
tive attitude. THE END 
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By HENRY W. SCHRAMM 





ROFESSOR Howard C. Miller beck- 
yaa me over to the microscope. 
“Take a look,” he urged. 

Through the scope I saw hundreds 
of pearly white balls perched on 
tiny black stalks. 

“Those are going to cost this 
country a billion dollars—unless 
people learn to cooperate,” the New 
York State University College of 
Forestry entomologist said with 
finality. 

What I had seen was the insidious 
fungus of the Dutch elm disease, the 
deadly spore that can climb in a 
tree’s sap stream from trunk to top 
in twenty minutes and is 100 per 
cent fatal when it hits. In a few short 
weeks the disease can turn a healthy, 
towering elm into a black skeleton. 

The federal government has paid 
out $20,000,000 without stopping the 
spore. And city, county and state 
governments throughout the North- 
east have spent untold millions to 
eradicate it. Even so, the sickness 
is spreading rapidly in the United 
States and Canada. 

Tens of thousands of trees die each 
year from this twenty-minute killer 
—a phenomenal growth when one 
considers that there was only a 
handful of sick trees in this country 


Clinging to the elm bark beetle for 
transportation (see drawing), the fungus 
of the Dutch elm disease gets into a 
tree’s sap stream from trunk to top in 
twenty minutes. The spore’s travels are 
100 per cent fatal; in a few weeks a 
healthy tree can be doomed to deadwood. 
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save 
our elm 
trees! 


in 1930—a stricken elm in Cincinnati 
and three in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hundreds of communities as far 
apart as Denver, Montreal, Buffalo, 
New Haven, Norfolk and Washing- 
ton, D.C. have felt the full impact 
of the plague. And in many of these 
areas it is getting worse. 

Government investigators on the 
state and federal level will all tell 
you the same thing: It’s too big a 
problem for even Uncle Sam to 
handle. Each locality must work out 
its own cooperative program of 
attack. 

New York State, for example, a 
veteran of two decades of Dutch elm 
warfare, knows it can’t foot the 
financial burden of removing even 
a small percentage of sick and 
beetle-infested elms—a step which 
must be accomplished to keep the 
fungus from spreading. 

The New York Department of 
Agriculture and Markets has ap- 
pointed seven special inspectors to 
search their areas for sick trees 
and notify homeowners and local 
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governments. From there on, the job 
of getting rid of the dead elms rests 
with the individual. Although the 
department works closely with the 
State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell and the College of Forestry at 
Syracuse to publicize the effects of 
the disease, none of these official 
agencies has enforcement power. If 
a person disregards their warnings, 
the disease spreads. 

The future looks black in many 
areas, but there is good news, too. 

In dozens of cities and towns, 
Kiwanis and other civic groups are 
working with local governments to 
wipe out the disease. It’s being done 
in Ithaca, Mount Vernon and Pel- 
ham, New York, and in parts of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. Pub- 
lic education, clean-up drives and 
similar methods are used. The divi- 
dends are obvious—parks and streets 
remain beautiful, and real estate 
values stay up. Borderline areas 
must also cooperate; otherwise the 
disease spreads regardless of efforts 
within a city. 

Syracuse, New York provides an 
interesting case study. In 1951 one 
diseased elm was discovered. The 
total for 1952 jumped to six, with 
thirty sick trees found in the summer 
of 1953. Currently the scientist’s 
map of the city shows the incidence 
rate with 400 little black-bordered 
markers. 

“Next year we may have to put up 
4000 markers,” remarked Dr. Miller 
as he tapped the map significantly. 
At that rate, the majority of the 
city’s 130,000 elms would be dead 
within five years. The cost of such a 
calamity would be $13,000,000 for 
removal alone, not counting replace- 
ment values, declines in real estate 
values and subsequent reductions in 
tax income. No price, of course, 
can be put on the marred city parks 
and streets. 

A young Syracuse couple bought a 
home recently. They turned down 
a more modern dwelling because 
they preferred one which, though 
older, had three beautiful elms 
sheltering the backyard. The trees 
were 150-foot fan-shaped giants with 
glistening green foliage and un- 
marred bark. They didn’t look into 
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their neighbor’s backyard. If they 
had, they would have seen several 
elms with leaves commencing to turn 
the tell-tale brown, indicating the 
first phase of Dutch elm disease. 

Now the couple has three stumps. 
The cost? In cash, about $350 for 
tree removal, several thousand dol- 
lars in lost real estate value. The 
disappointment to this couple cannot 
be measured in terms of dollars. 

Another homeowner who took 
great pride in his elms lived near a 
vacant lot. Children building a log 
cabin used dead elmwood and the 
beetles that bred there traveled to 
his trees, carrying the dreaded fun- 
gus. 

In Cleveland, Ohio a cemetery was 
hit and nearby residents were dis- 
mayed to see elms dying there al- 
most overnight. Before the epidemic 
halted, cost to the cemetery corpora- 
tion had mounted to $100,000. Tree 
surgeon bills and real estate de- 
valuation suffered by neighboring 
property owners came to a million 
dollars. 

The key to the problem is not in 
searching out and eradicating in- 
dividual spores. You have to get at 
them through their weakest link— 
the fact they can’t move on their 
own. For free taxi service, the 
spores depend on elm bark beetles. 

These little bugs, hardly an eighth 
of an inch long, live in the dead and 
dying bark of elmwood. Early each 
spring they fly to healthy trees and 
dig into the underbark of the trunk 
and limbs or twig crotches, to breed 
or feed. The spore, which the beetle 
walks through in its deadwood home, 
clings to the insect body and rubs off 
into the open wounds of new trees. 

Thus, if you control the beetle, 
you control the disease. Remove and 
burn diseased bark from dead and 
dying elms and you take away the 
beetle’s only home. It is a simple 
program, except that very often the 
warnings fall on deaf ears. City 
governments, anxious to curtail ex- 
penses, know that it costs about $120 
to remove a tree. What many fail to 
see is that one tree cut down today 
can save a dozen in two or three 
years. 

In Ithaca, New York, the home of 
Cornell University, citizen groups 
joined forces with the city admin- 
istration to stop the tree-killing 
plague. Dead trees were removed 
and bark burned. Boy and Girl 
Scouts, organized through the actions 
of civic clubs, carried literature 
about the disease to homeowners. 
The youngsters also helped point out 
the locations of sick elms. The plan 


is working, although it is still too 
early to determine its full effective- 
ness. 

The same sort of action was taken 
in Westchester County, New York. 
In 1934 the community of Pelham 
and neighboring towns lost ten trees, 
and the city of Mount Vernon lost 
sixty-six. Considering that these 
areas average 6000 elms to the 
square mile, they would have been 
stripped of trees if the twenty-min- 
ute death had continued to spread. 

But civic groups and government 
agencies cleaned up and burned over 
ninety per cent of the dead elms each 
year. Fifteen years later, surveys 
indicated that these towns still have 
ninety-five per cent of their elms. 
Seeking out and destroying of dead 
elmwood continues, however. 

In Norwich, New York, Kiwanians 
gathered to watch a special showing 
of Dutch elm disease movies and a 
talk by a Department of Agriculture 
and Markets specialist on how to 
control the illness. Other service 
groups banded with the Kiwanis 
club and took the situation to city 
hall. Control is now effective. 

Similar action was taken by civic 
groups in nearby Greene with favor- 
able results. 

In Sherburne the local government 
is cooperating wholeheartedly with 
the state advisors. When notified of a 
beetle-infested tree, the village 
moves immediately to chop it down. 
The community’s reward: only one 
sick tree this year. 

Recently in Syracuse these activ- 
ities drew the attention of Kiwanian 
Ray King, who is also active in the 
Onondaga County Natural Resources 
Council. Together with Dean Hardy 
L. Shirley of the College of Forestry, 
Professor Miller, and Willard Schultz 
of the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, Kiwanian King went 
directly to the mayor and other city 
officials. The full danger of the dis- 
ease was pointed out, and as a 
result a full-scale educational cam- 
paign is now under way with the 
help of local press, radio and tele- 
vision. 

Part of the program was a true- 
life demonstration of what must be 
done to a stricken tree. A dead elm, 
killed in its prime by a tiny fungus 
which entered it early last spring, 
was tagged and cut down before 
motion picture and television cam- 
eramen as an example of proper 
removal procedure. News photog- 
raphers followed the ill-fated tree 
to the city dump where it was 
burned. 

In adjacent Solvay and Fayette- 


ville, city groups have risen to fight 
the twenty-minute killer. Plans are 
being set up for collection activities 
when dead trees or limbs are re- 
moved. This will provide important 
help to Syracuse, because unless: 
bordering towns, villages and farm- 
ers cooperate, disease control is 
impossible. 

In many cases the symptoms of! 
Dutch elm disease are similar to e 
number of nonfatal elm sicknesses 
First, one twig and its leaves may 
wither, the foliage turning brown 
Before long, the entire top is brown 
and dead. If a branch is broken off, 
brown streaks can be seen on the 
sapwood just under the bark. Lab- 
oratory tests can determine posi- 
tively if the tree is diseased. 

There are many reasons why the 
beetle carrier is spread throughout 
the country even though it can only 
travel 700 feet from its home in 
search of food and a new breeding 
place. People will go miles for free 
firewood after a storm. Thus they 
take the beetles and spores to their 
own backyards. At other times the 
beetles lodge on cars or trucks and 
are carried on long trips. This re- 
sults in infestations hundreds of 
miles from the true source. 

Plain carelessness from people who 
should know better is another factor. 
Contractors preparing new home- 
sites or roads will often push dirt 
against trees and seriously wound 
them, or change the grades about 
their trunks. Thus weakened, elms 
become prime disease targets. Often, 
too, the builder will leave dead elm 
branches lying around to become 
spots for beetle breeding. 

Many people thoughtlessly treat 
trees as if they never needed medi- 
cal attention or water. These folks 
do not understand that during dry 
weather a tree must have plenty to 
drink. This oversight is not only 
making our elms a cinch for Dutch 
elm disease, but is also seriously 
affecting maples and other orna- 
mental trees. 


Here are nine steps, approved by 
recognized agencies, which civic 
leaders can take to ward off the 
threat of Dutch elm disease. 

> Become tree conscious—learn the 
signs of sickness. 

> Contact your nearest state college 
of forestry or agriculture, county 
forester, conservation, farm bureau 
or Department of Agriculture agent 
for full data on combating the dis- 
ease and for assistance in spotting 
sick trees. 

> Get your club, either acting in- 
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dividually or as part of a federation 
of service clubs, to initiate action 
with public officials. 

> Set up a community program of 
education through press, radio and 
television 

> Children can be your eyes in 
spotting sick trees. School officials 
and Scoutmasters should be advised 
and given educational material. Key 
Clubbers can help 

> Yearly dead elmwood pickups 
must be initiated before April 1 
when the beetles swarm. Use the 
same trucks which participate in 
scrap drives 

> Homeowners and contractors must 
be taught that responsibility for re- 
noving dead elms rests on them. 
Local government should give free 
physical aid in tree removal if pos- 
sible. If not, your town may be 
forced to pass laws empowering the 
city to remove sick elms on private 
roperty at the owner’s expense. 

> Individually. valuable shade or 
historical trees should be protected 
by spraying the entire tree with a 
pecial DDT dormant spray before 
the spring swarming of beetles. Con- 
tact state experiment stations for ex- 
act details. Community-wide spray- 
ng is too costly 

> Keep present elms free from dis- 
ease and untreated injury. 

If you think it’s not worth taking 
these precautions, just get a photo- 
graph of your city’s most beautiful 
elm-shaded street. Block out the 
trees so that only bare sky and 
buildings remain. That’s what may 
ictually happen unless civic groups 
take positive action. 

No one else is going to do the job. 
It’s up to you! THE END 
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Microscopic tests are essential in determining the presence of the 

Dutch elm disease spore, for symptoms of the disease are similar to those of 
several nonfatal sicknesses. Before a motion picture camera 

(above) a dead elm is removed from a Syracuse parkway. Later, the tree’s 
burning was filmed, providing an important documentary for television. 





The right and wrong way of getting rid of dead elm trees: After they 

are chopped down, the diseased trees should be carted to the city dump (top) 
and burned. Merely cutting up the deadwood and stacking it in 

piles (above) provides a perfect breeding place for the elm bark beetles. 
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1 CANNIBALS had a way of solv- 
ing high taxes,” wrote a resentful 
taxpayer to the Collector of Internal 


Revenue. “They ate the tax col- 
lector.” Comedian Lou Costello 
probably epitomized the typical cit- 
izen’s feeling when he declared: 
“T've saved the money to pay my in- 
come tax. Now all I have to do is 
borrow some to live on.” 

Despite such feelings, most tax- 
payers make out their income tax 
forms truthfully, according to the 
Internal Revenue Service. IRS re- 
ports that although about twenty- 
five per cent of the returns contain 
errors, most mistakes are mathema- 
tical and unintentional. Surprisingly, 
the rich miscalculate their tax much 
oftener than the poor. And when it 
comes to absentmindedness, some 
500,000 persons forget to sign their 
returns. 

From its inception in 1913 until 
just before World War II, the income 
tax affected practically no one ex- 
cept the well-to-do. In 1938, for in- 
stance, only about 3,000,000 people 
had to pay, and the amount rarely 
exceeded $500. 

The comparative trickle of returns 
in those days has swollen to a veri- 
table flood. Today, the some 60,000,- 
000 returns for a single year, if laid 
end to end, would stretch about 


50,000 miles. 
In checking returns, clearing up 
misunderstandings, correcting un- 


intentional mistakes, ruling on spe- 
cial cases and catching delinquent 
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taxpayers, IRS workers acquire a 
barrel of headaches. But they get 
some chuckles, too. Last year one 
filer enclosed his false teeth with his 
return. “I won't need these,” he ex- 
plained. “I haven’t enough money 
left to eat on.” Another man glued 
a frizzy lock of hair to his return. 
“You have scalped me,” he com- 
plained. 

One citizen refused to pay on the 
grounds that the government should 
be self-supporting. An adamant 
Southern gentleman smugly de- 
clared: “Oh, I don’t have to pay 
federal taxes. I live in Virginia.” 
And an indigent citizen blamed his 
inability to pay on “federal laws, 
state laws, mother-in-law, brothers- 
in-law, sisters-in-law and outlaws.” 

Not infrequently, the tax bureau, 
like the draft board, encounters 
conscientious objectors. Last year, 
twelve Philadelphians declined to 
pay their tax. “It’s not because of the 
money,” their spokesman asserted, 
“but because the money may be 
spent on rearmament. We cannot 
help provide the weapons with which 
men will destroy other men.” 

Occasionally, IRS experiences dif- 
ficulty in clearing up misconceptions. 
A Dallas father, for instance, noted 
that his exemptions totaled $4500. 
Reporting his earnings at $3500, he 
requested a refund of $1000. It took 
four back-and-forth letters to show 
him the light. 

Some taxpayers settle their ac- 
counts in singular ways. Last March 
a Kentucky farmer sent in a crate of 
eggs, explaining: “Since there ain’t 
no market around here, I'll jist pay 
you fellers in eggs. You can swap 
‘em for money.” Another man de- 
livered an eighty-pound sack of 
pennies to pay his $70 tax bill. 

Of course, IRS cannot carefully 
scrutinize each of the returns. But 
operations are so streamlined that 
each $.50 spent on _ investigation 
brings in about $100. Bureau audi- 
tors devote most time to the higher 
income brackets. Two out of three 
returns in the $100,000 and over 
category, for instance, are closely 
checked. In the $7000 and under 
class, where the great majority of 
taxpayers fall, only about one in 
twenty-five returns is investigated. 

Even with a cursory examination, 
checkers seem to possess an uncanny 
ability to spot errors and pull out 
phony returns for a complete audit. 
That’s not to say that they catch 
every discrepancy. A case in point 
is the Californian who, temporarily 
without funds, purposely made an 
error. He wrote $85 on the line in- 





dicating the government owed him 
that much, rather than that he owed 
Uncle Sam. He surmised the col- 
lector would send the form back with 
a demand for $85. By then, this 
shrewd operator counted on having 
the money to settle his account. Sev- 
eral months later, he received a 
check from Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. It was the $85 they “owed him.’ 

Deductions are often a bone of 
contention. Last year one man made 
a charity deduction for “money spent 
for clothes to replace good suits that 
my wife gave to rummage sales.” A 
New Yorker claimed that he drank 
two quarts of blackberry wine a 
week to help conserve water. The 
Bureau, of course, classed the cost 
of these items as nondeductible 
One collector, however, did permit 
an allowance for “food for kittens to 
catch the mouses in my store.” 

Depreciation problems, too, con- 
stantly harass the tax bureau. It 
nixed one husband’s request to de- 
duct depreciation on his wife “be- 
cause she’s worn out anyway and 
can’t even get up to get breakfast 
any more.” Twenty-five young wom- 
en from a model agency once asked 
permission to make tax deductions 
for “beauty depreciation.” The rul- 
ing: Feminine curves cannot be 
classed as business equipment sub- 
ject to depreciation. 

IRS’s biggest headache is the tax- 
payer who willfully falsifies his in- 
come or attempts to dodge payment. 
Happily, these welchers generally 
(see BIG BITE page 41) 
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You and I knew one out of every five US 
congressmen when they were Kiwanians in your town and 
in mine. They're too far away now to attend our meetings 
regularly, but Kiwanis is proud te have them en the 
rolils—and showed it last month at the organization’s Fourth 
Biennial Congressional Dinner in Washington. 


E KNEW HIM when he was Who are these men now? 
WY chairman of our Underprivi- They’re US senators, and repre- 
leged Child Committee.” sentatives, and other officials high in 
“We knew him when he was a_ government. Again last month, as 
lieutenant governor.” in every alternate February since 


We knew him when he was help- 1949, the Kiwanis Club of Washing- 
ing to get this club started, like the ton, D.C. and Kiwanis International 
rest of us.” honored them with an informal din- 

“We knew him when he was gov- ner in the nation’s capital. (In alter- 
ernor of our district.” nate years, a similar dinner recog- 


Other Kiwanians serving in the Senate 


There are twenty-four Kiwanians in the Senate of the Eighty-fourth Congress. 
Twenty-one of them are pictured at the left and identified below, together with the 
name of their club and Kiwanis offices held, if any. The three senators who are past 
district governors are shown on page 16 as they looked as governors. 


Top row, left to right: Georct D. Arken, St. Johnsbury, Vermont; ALtren W. BARKLEY. 
Paducah, Kentucky; Joun W. Bricker, Columbus, Ohio. Second row, left to right: StyLes 
Bripces, Concord, New Hampshire; Frank Cartson, Concordia, Kansas; Francis Case, 
< 3 Black Hills, Hot Springs, South Dakota. Third row, left to right: Paut H. Doucias, Hyde 
aon fT Park, Chicago, Illinois ; Sam J. ERVIN, Jn., Morgantown, North Carolina; WALTER F. Groce, 

Vienna, Georgia. Fourth row, left to right: Spessarp L. HOLLAND, Bartow, Florida (President, 
1924: Lieutenant Governor, 1925); Roman L. Hruska, Omaha, Nebraska; Hariey M. 
Kitcore, Beckley, West Virginia. Fifth row, left to right: Joun O. Pastore, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Frepverick G. Payne, Augusta, Maine; Cuartes E. Potrrer, Cheboygan, 
Michigan. Sixth row, left to right: A. Wits Ropertson, Lexington, Virginia; Ricuaro B. 
Russet, Winder, Georgia; Leverett SALTONSTALL, Newton, Massachusetts. Bottom row, 
left to right: Georce A. Smatuers, Miami, Florida; Herman Wetker, Payette, Idaho; Joun 
J. Wittiams, Millsboro, Delaware. 


4. 
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Other Kiwanians in government 


Above, left to right 
Cleveland, Ohio: Artuun F 


SUMMERFIELD, 


Hanoto H. Burton, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Postmaster General, Flint, 
Dowetas McKay, Secretary, Department of the Interior, Sa/em, Oregon; 
Tart Benson, Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Salt Lake City, Utah; 


Wichigan;: 
Ezra 
HAROLD 


E. Strassen, Director, Foreign Operations Administration, South St. Paul, Minnesota, 


Kiwanians in the 
sponsored 


nizes Canadian 
parliament. It’s by the 
Ottawa, Ontario club and the Inter- 
organization. ) 

Kiwanis’ 
those among 


national 

These dinners are 
of paying tribute to 
its membership whose high attain- 
ments in government inspire people 
throughout the US and Canada to 
say, “We knew them when 

The first Congressional 
held in 1949. 
tribute to Kiwanians in the Eighty- 
first Congress “for the service they 
are rendering the nation.” Some 
quarters expressed amazement when 
a survey of the Eighty-first turned 
One out of every nine 


way 


Dinner, 


was conceived as a 


up this fact 
congressmen was a Kiwanian. 

This ratio has improved with 
every Congress. In the Eighty-sec- 
ond it was one in seven, and in the 
Eighty-third it was one in six. In 
the present: Congress, one out of 
every five members is a Kiwanian. 
It’s interesting to note that today’s 
Kiwanis membership figure is ap- 
proximately 40,000 higher than it 
was at the time of the first Congres- 
sional Dinner in 1949, and there are 
a thousand more clubs. 

The continued healthy growth of 
Kiwanis (the 239 clubs built last 
year was the third highest total in 
the organization’s history) offers 
meat for retrospection to six Ki- 
wanians in the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress who held high Kiwanis office. 
These six, who could tell tales of the 
times when Kiwanis was consider- 
ably smaller, are Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire, district 
trustee from the Concord club in 
1927, 1928 and 1929; Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley of Wisconsin, governor 
of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District in 1933; Senator John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama, governor of 
the Alabama District in 1934; Senator 
Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota, 
governor of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District in 1934; Representative Hal 
Holmes of Washington, governor of 
the Pacific Northwest District in 


1934: and Hugh M. Milton II, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army, governor 
of the Southwest District in 1934. 

In the Twenties, when these men 
joined Kiwanis and helped to build 
it, the organization was not half as 
large as it is now. In 1930, shortly 
after the stock market crash, Ki- 
wanis boasted 1876 clubs and 102,811 
members. The Depression took its 
toll of members—it was 1938 before 
Kiwanis could count 100,000 again 
but the number of clubs remained 
almost constant 

At the time new governors Mundt, 
Sparkman, Holmes and Milton were 
heading for Chicago to attend the 
International Council, held Novem- 
ber 9-11, 1933, Kiwanis membership 
was at its lowest in ten years— 
79,589 

There never was a doubt, though, 
that Kiwanis would survive the De- 
pression, and be stronger for it. 
Nevertheless, it was necessary to cut 
off several services of the General 
Office, and each year saw more re- 
trenchment. Along with the loss in 
membership brought about by the 
perilous times, there were members 
and some clubs who had to let their 
dues lapse—until better times. 


Bor at the 1933 Council, the lead- 
ers of Kiwanis saw the period funda- 
mentally as a time in which Kiwan- 
ians were challenged to redouble 
their efforts to build up morale in 
their communities. International 
President Joshua Johns, of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, greeted his new dis- 
trict governors by saying, “These 
are times of exceptional urgency and 
exceptional conditions, which de- 
mand courage and unity. We must 
all pull together in 1934, and, by our 
cooperation, strive to put new spirit 
and new hope in all the people.” 
President Johns, who later repre- 
sented Wisconsin in the House, 
stressed the need for trained leader- 
ship in Kiwanis in order to (1) bring 
about an increase in the organiza- 
tion’s size, (2) direct the efforts of 


Kiwanis in behalf of underprivileged 
children, (3) promote higher busi- 
ness standards and (4) help solve 
the pressing problem of govern- 
mental costs and high taxation. 

Twenty-one years later, the four 
past district governors in the Eighty- 
fourth Congress and Assistant Sec- 
retary Milton along with the other 
Kiwanians in high government serv- 
ice who had known Kiwanis when it 
was less influential, could view with 
a participant’s pride the organization 
that honored them in Washington: 

In forty years, Kiwanis had helped 
100,000,000 underprivileged children, 
given away 30,000,000 quarts of milk 
and 10,000,000 lunches, planted 50,- 
000,000 trees, helped 1,000,000 needy 
families, sponsored 60,000 safety and 
courtesy campaigns and 40,000 farm 
projects. Since World War II began, 
clubs had sold $2,000,000,000 in gov- 
ernment savings bonds. In six an- 
nual Kids’ Days, Kiwanis had raised 
$3,227,923 and entertained 5,376,695 
kids. Always interested in youth, 
Kiwanians had organized 1235 Key 
Clubs for high school boys and 105 
Circle K clubs for college men. 

These facts were only a few of the 
jewels on Kiwanis’ crown as 700 
persons gathered in Washington’s 
Hotel Statler last February 17 for 
the Fourth Biennial Kiwanis Con- 
gressional Dinner. 

It was unlike any of the past Con- 
gressional Dinners, for 1955 marks 
Kiwanis’ fortieth birthday and the 
program had an anniversary tint to 
it—in the form of “The Kiwanis An- 
niversary March,” composed and 
conducted by Captain Samuel Lo- 
boda of the US Army band, and 
“This Is Our Life,” a special an- 
niversary feature patterned after 
Ralph Edwards’ popular television 
show and dramatizing the history, 
development and significance of Ki- 
wanis. Narrating “This Is Our Life” 
was Franklyn MacCormack, well- 
known radio personality. 


Tue prner’s featured speakers, 
Senator John J. Sparkman of Ala- 
bama and Representative Clifford R. 
Hope of Kansas, responded in behalf 
of their confreres from the Senate 
and the House, recalled their days 
as active Kiwanians and told of their 
hopes for Kiwanis’ future. The 
Senator from Alabama, elected to 
his first term in Congress just two 
years after serving as district gov- 
ernor, is now a privileged member 
of the Huntsville, Alabama club 
Representative Hope was inducted 
into the Kiwanis Club of Garden 
(see WE KNEW THEM page 43) 
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Other Kiwanians serving in the House of Representatives 


Sixty-eight Kiwanians are members of the House of Representatives 
in the Eighty-fourth Congress. The picture of one, Hal Holmes of 
Washington, appears on page 16. The others, with the exception 


Below, left to right: Bruce Atcer, White Rock, Dallas, Texas; JouN 
1 Aucen, Jr., Oakland, California (President, 1938; Lieutenant Gov 


1941): Avucust H. Anpresen, Red Wing. Minnesota; WILLIAM 


{kron, Ohio: Howarp H. Baker, Oneida, Tennessee; JOHN 


el rT, 
H. AYRES, 


of William C. Cramer, of Boca Ciega, St. Petersburg, Florida, are 
shown below. Their clubs and the Kiwanis offices they held, if any, 
are listed after their names. 


F. Batpwin, Martinez, California; Wituram H. Bates, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; Joun V. Beamer, Wabash, Indiana (Lt. Governor, 1933; 
President, 1944); Pace Betcuer, Enid, Oklahoma (President, 1949) ; 
Outver P. Botton, Painesville, Ohio; Franx T. Bow, Canton, Ohio. 





aaa 


Below, left to right: Wimu1am G. Bray, Martinsville, Indiana; Overton 
Brooxs, Shreveport, Louisiana; Jackson B. Cuase, Omaha, Nebraske; 
Frank L. Cuertr, Lebanon, Kentucky; Rosert B. Cuiperrieip, Canton, 
Iinois; Rosert J. Corsett, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; GLENN R. Davis, 


Waukesha, Wisconsin: WittiAm A. Dawson, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(President, 1946); James P. S. Devereux, Pikesville, Maryland; 
Georce ANTHONY Donpvero, Royal Oak, Michigan (President, 1930) ; 
Joun Downy, Athens, Texas. 





Below, left to right: CLype Doyie, Long Beach, California; Ev Epmonp- 
soN, Muskogee, Oklahoma; Ciair Encie, Red Bluff, California; 
Antronro M. Fernanpez, Santa Fe, New Mexico; Joun J. Frynt, Jr., 


Criffin, Georgia; L. H. Fountain, Tarboro, North Carolina (President, 


Below, left to right: RatpH Harvey, New Castle, Indiana; F. Epwarp 


Hesert, New Orleans, Louisiana; Apert Sypney Herionc, Jr, 
Tavares, Florida (President 1937; Lieutenant Governor, 1945) ; Parrick 
J. Hiturnes, Arcadia, California; Ciirrorp R. Hope, Garden City, 
Kansas; Watt Horan, Wenatchee, Washington; W. Pat JENNINGS, 





Below, left to right: Russert V. Macx, Hoquiam, Washington; D. R. 


(President, 1951); Joun W. McCor- 
Gorpvon L. McDonoucn, Southwest 


Matrtuews, Gainesville, Florida 
mack, Dorchester, Massachusetts; 
Los Angeles, California; GeorGe Meaper, Ann Arbor, Michigan (Pres- 


Below, left to right: Gorpon H. Scuerer, Mount Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Ropert L. F. Sixes, Crestview, Florida (Lieutenant 
Covernor, 1940); B. F. Sisx, Fresno, California (President, 1953) ; 
Lawrence H. Surrn, Racine, Wisconsin; Wittiam L, Sprincer, Cham- 


1940; Lieutenant Governor, 1950) ; Georce M. Grant, Troy, Alabama; 
KennetuH J. Gray, West Frankfort, Illinois; T. Mittet Hann, Cape 
Vay, New Jersey; Burr P. Harrison, Winchester, Virginia; Ropert 
D. Harrison, Vorfolk, Nebraska. 





Varion, Virginia; J. Leroy Jounson, Stockton, California: Wooprow 


W. Jones, Rutherfordton, North Carolina (President, 1943): Henper- 
son L. LanHAM, Rome, Georgia (President, 1926); Greorce S. Lone, 
Pineville, Louisiana. 


ag 


ident, 1939) ; Witsur D. Mitts, Searcy, 
fugusta, Maine; JouN P. Puitiips, Banning, California (President, 
1927): Daniet A. Reep, Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York: Pau. G. 
Rocers, # est Palm Beach, Florida; Paut F. Scuencx, Dayton, Ohio. 





irkansas; CuHarves P. Nevson, 





paign, Illinois; Joun Taper, Auburn, New York; Homer THorneperry, 
{ustin, Texas; THor C. Totierson, Northwest Tacoma, Washington; 


Witutiam K. Van Pett, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; Joun M. Vorys, 


Columbus, Ohio; Witutam R. WituiaMs, Utica, New York. 
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The fifth of a series by LEWIS A. RILEY 


A new look has swept the public library in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and the public likes it. They find it 
convenient to push a cart around the library (above) 
and do a few weeks’ cultural shopping in a day. 
From the audio-visual department (top) they can 
choose films to show on their home screen. The art 
department (above right) offers a large selection 
of framed reproductions that can be borrowed for 
two months. When the rounds have been completed, 
the modern library-goer (right) wheels up to the 
check-out desk, her cart filied with two phonograph 
albums, five books, two rolls of films, a painting 
and an umbrella, which the library loans to you 
if it happens to begin raining while you're inside. 


Revolution 
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services that they've been referred to as 


supermarkets.” 


HEN A REPORTER in Louisville, 

Kentucky was ordered to “dig 
yut a story” on the city’s public 
library, he accepted that humdrum 
issignment as most newspapermen 
would—with something short of red- 
hot enthusiasm. Yet a few hours 
later, he was back at his typewriter 
hammering out a feature story that 
not only delighted Louisville resi- 
dents but so captured the interest of 
the United Press that it distributed 
the report throughout North Amer- 
ica. 

The gist of the story: 
astonishing changes had taken place 
within Louisville’s stately white 
marble library building. It is being 
operated, the newsman wrote, not as 
a “stuffy burial place of knowledge” 
but like a “cultural supermarket.” 

“At the door you pick up a wire 
pusheart and roll it through the 
bookstacks,” he reported. “By the 
time you reach the check-out lane, 
your cart may be loaded with books, 
phonograph records, oil paintings 
and movie film. And, if you have a 
library card, it’s all free.” 

The library conducts a 
fascinating activities apart from the 
mere lending of books. It sponsors 
college credit courses, literary dis- 


Some rather 


host of 


cussions, and art displays for teen- 
agers. It operates two FM radio 
stations that book re- 
views, current events discussions and 


broadcast 


courses in everything from arith- 
metic to philosophy. With the help 
of an elaborate forty-outlet leased 
wire network, it regularly pipes 
tape recordings on drama, history 
and public affairs into classrooms 
throughout the city schools. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
this ambitious merchandising pro- 
gram has made Louisville one of 
America’s most library-conscious 
communities. Within the last year, 
the circulation of books at the free 
public library has jumped a whop- 
ping forty per cent, and hardly a 
week goes by that the library is not 
adopting some citizen’s suggestion 
for modernizing services. Right now, 
in response to one woman’s prodding, 
the library is loaning umbrellas to 
patrons caught inside on rainy days. 

Other large libraries are mer- 
chandising their services with more 
vigor than ever before. Special ref- 
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Teday’s libraries offer such a variety of 


‘eultural 


There are reasens for the change. 


erence departments, brimming with 
up-to-the-hour facts and figures, 
have been created for businessmen, 
giving rise to the slogan “The library 
is as close as your telephone!” The 
children’s department featuring 
movie films, record collections and 
storytelling hours is being made as 
stimulating as an afternoon at the 
amusement park. And adult educa- 
tion classes are tempting thousands 
of Americans who haven't stepped 
inside a library since their high 
term paper assignments. 

In rural and small town America, 
the library revolution is no less in 
Hundreds of small branch 
libraries, some wedged among the 


school 


evidence. 


groceries in village stores, are bring- 
ing books to hitherto 
denied library service of any sort. 
More than 800 traveling libraries, 
the now-famous “bookmobiles,” 
cover thousands of miles on high- 
ways and back roads carrying books, 
record collections and. strip films to 


thousands 


isolated areas. 

Several reasons underlie this rev- 
library Today 
libraries are facing exceedingly stiff 
competition for public attention. De- 
spite the unprecedented leisure the 


olution in services. 


average enjoys, he is also 
confronted with unprecedented lei- 


radio, 


person 


sure-time interests maga- 


zines, newspapers, television, the 


* * * * * 





movies, sports and _ inexpensive 
travel, to name a few. This competi- 
tion is forcing libraries to adopt 
modern merchandising techniques in 
order to win public attention. 

Librarians will tell you of an even 
more urgent reason why they must 
court public favor: For the most 
part, our libraries face distressing 
financial difficulties. Some experts 
call the situation “critical”; others 
regard it as no less than “appalling.” 
Says Luther H. Evans, the former 
Librarian of Congress, “Most of our 
existing libraries are small, sub- 
standard institutions, so poor in ma- 
terials and staff that their potential 
for community service is largely un- 
realized.” 

“Canada has experienced a note- 
worthy increase in library service 
during the past ten years,” reports 
Elizabeth H. Morton, executive sec- 
retary of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation. “More than fifty per cent 
of the university campuses had new 
library buildings or extensions 
added, and new public libraries— 
both main and branches—have been 
a feature of the public library move- 
ment in every province. The book- 
mobile is proving of unique value in 
coordinating town and country ef- 
fort and in linking the scattered 
towns and settlements of a thinly 
populated country. Financial sup- 
port which in 1951 varied from 7.7 
cents per capita to 78.7 cents is rising 
slowly but surely. Where in 1937 
some ninety-five per cent of rural 
Canada was without public library 
service, the figure today is eighty- 
three per cent. 

“Service organizations 





have 


* * * * * * * 


A MESSAGE FROM L. QUINCY MUMFORD, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


standing 


the people. 





Kiwanis is recognized universally as one of the out- 
organizations. for 
American and Canadian life. 
aware of the valuable part played by Kiwanians in sup- 
porting many institutions and agencies whose resources 
and services contribute to the cultural enrichment of all 
I believe the work of Kiwanis stems from 
ready understanding that a community's true wealth is 


community betterment in 
Librarians, especially, are 


found in on-going cultural programs—the opportunities 
citizens make for themselves to enjoy the heritage of the democratic way. 
Because of this, librarians everywhere would welcome a greater interest 


by Kiwanians in their local libraries. 


Kiwanis can strengthen the demo- 


cratic concept through helping to expand library services where they 
appear to be good and to build dynamic library services in so many areas 
where they are woefully inadequate or, indeed, totally lacking. 

As a friend of Kiwanis for many years, it is a great personal pleasure 
to add this message to the fine and discerning treatment of an important 
subject by The Kiwanis Magazine. 






played a valued role in development. 
For example, one community group 
has supplied projectionists for docu- 
mentary film shows; another has 
looked after local publicity for 
Young Canada’s Book Week, No- 
vember 15-22; a third cooperates 
actively with Young Canada’s Book 
Week locally, and in addition gives 
an annual grant of $300 from its na- 
tional budget for reading stimulation 
study. Ceiling projector service for 
shut-ins is provided by a fourth, and 
a fifth is assisting with the recruit- 
ment of librarians by promoting an- 
nually ten scholarships of $1200 
each.” 

The American Library Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Library As- 
sociation, which keep a hand on the 
profession's pulse, contend that a 
$1.50 per capita expenditure is es- 
sential for “minimum” standards of 
public library service. If so, residents 
of only three states—New York, 
Ohio and Massachusetts—enjoy even 
minimum library service, and no 
province of Canada. In the rest of 
the USA, library expenditures range 
down to as low as nineteen cents per 
capita! 

Almost every library is feeling the 
financial squeeze. Salaries are so 
low that competent professionals are 
almost impossible to hire in most 
areas. And library buildings—their 
average age is something over fifty 
years—are crumbling away faster 
than new structures are erected. 
Thus, the great task facing our 








libraries today is one of improving 
their public relations. For it will 
only be through public awareness of 
their problems and their potential- 
ities for community betterment that 
our libraries can gain the kind of 
financial support they need in order 
to render effective service. 

Already many libraries are making 
significant progress. Up in New- 
foundland, Bell Island Kiwanians ar- 
ranged a Valentine party to raise 
money for a proposed library. The 
party and a cribbage tournament 
produced several thousand dollars 
for the fund, and Kiwanians decided 
to make it an annual project in sup- 
port of their library. 

There are many such instances of 
Kiwanis clubs bolstering their lib- 
raries. Pittsboro, North Carolina 
Kiwanians paid part of the local 
librarian’s salary. The club also 
helped secure some needed equip- 
ment so the library would not be 
closed. 

On its thirtieth anniversary, the 
Kiwanis Club of Mason, Michigan 
established a Kiwanis memorial shelf 
in its local library. The club placed 
on this shelf one volume dedicated to 
the memory of each deceased Ki- 
wanian. 

In Jackson, Tennessee the public 
library conducts a weekly radio pro- 
gram devoted to book reviews, class- 
ical music and informal reports on 
little-known library services. A 
summer reading program has caught 
the fancy of hundreds of Jackson 





Broadened extension activity is an important development in today’s 
library. As part of her duties in the extension department 

of the Detroit Public Library, the librarian above pays regular visits to a 
convalescent home and spends busy hours discussing and loaning books, 








youngsters who regularly visit the 
library’s colorful children’s room. 
For the parents, a weekly civic af- 
fairs forum brings outstanding na- 
tional figures to the community 
under a program financed by the 
Fund for Adult Education, a For 
Foundation affiliate. 

When the Jackson library recently 
marked its golden anniversary, man) 
business firms carried invitations t 
visit the library in their newspape: 
advertising, with the result that hun- 
dreds of interested citizens turned up 
for a look at their revitalized library 
This kind of public relations has paid 
off handsomely at Jackson, where 
the circulation of library books has 
increased more than 10,000 this year 

Many libraries are building com- 
munity good will by giving special 
attention to children and other spe- 
cial-need groups. In Los Angeles, 
where a vast influx of young families 
has brought thousands of youngsters 
to a sprawling metropolitan area, th« 
public library has extended its serv- 
ices throughout a 454-square mile 
area by means of over fifty branch 
units and a fleet of traveling book- 
mobiles. Today, Los Angeles’ 400,- 
000 children are the bookmobiles’ 
most enthusiastic patrons, borrowing 
eighty-three per cent of the volumes 
circulated. 

In Detroit, the public library has 
won many new supporters for its 
work in improving library services at 
the city’s House of Correction. For 
years, the prison library contained a 
nondescript accumulation of donated 
books that interested few, if any, of 
the institution’s 1400 male and female 
inmates. 

Six years ago the Detroit Public 
Library took over supervision of the 
prison library, established a revolv- 
ing collection of 3500 books on such 
subjects as sports, travel, religion, 
philosophy and alcoholism—each 
carefully selected to meet the needs 
of a prison population. Almost over- 
night, library patronage increased, 
and it has continued to increase to 
the point where a truck is now sent 
regularly to restock the prison lib- 
rary with new books. 

While no one can measure the 
value of this progressive library 
service in terms of prisoner rehabil- 
itation, there is evidence that it is 
accomplishing extraordinary results. 
As one inmate remarked recently 
after several hours in the library, 
“Books can sometimes change a 
man’s life, especially his way of 
thinking.” 

Experience proves that if you get 
(see LIBRARY REVOLUTION page 46) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


A friend from Maine visited my 
fine old Uncle Sebe Turner down in 
RFD Dallas, and graciously said to 
Uncle Sebe, “My, my, this is truly 
God’s country!” 

“Of co’se it tis,” nodded Uncle 
Sebe. “You all didn’t suppose God 
was a Yankee, did you?” 


* * 7 


Down in RFD Henderson, Texas 
the boys gave my fine old Uncle 
“Bull” Barton a TV set for his farm 
home. “I enjoy it some,” he con- 
fessed later. “But not as much as 


>» 


‘possum huntin’. 


. * 7 


Kiwaniannes—it is well nigh im- 
possible to alienate a man’s affec- 
tion by wearing a big white picture 
hat o: baking an apple pie. 


* * * 


Could be you are oversleeping if 
your dreams aren’t coming true? 


* * * 


Organizations are luckier than 
individuals: About the time a man 
learns to make the best of his life, 
the most of it is gone. 


* * * 


None of us older Kiwanians is 
the man he meant to be forty years 
ago. Happily, Kiwanis is far better 
at age forty than its founders ever 
dreamed it would be. Why? Be- 
cause the ideal transcends the indi- 
viduals in it; because the organ- 
ization has pooled the good found 
in every member, reestablishing 
the fact that “in union there is 
strength.” 


1 
wt 
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Surplus profits never annoyed 
me. Surplus prophets always have. 


* * . 


My three-year-old neighbor went 
with me to have the car gassed, then 
a few days later did me a personal 
favor: He kindly filled the tank from 
my garden hose. 


7 * + 


My Kiwanianne has insulted me, 
I think. I demurred when the boys 
wanted me as end man in the club 
minstrels, but she said, “Go on and 
do it, Dear. You are funnier than 
you realize.” 


* * * 


It doesn’t necessarily take twenty 
minutes to introduce a speaker 
who needs no introduction. A 
talented chairman can do it in ten 
minutes. 








“A boss,” says Banker George 
Christie’s secretary, “is an unpredict- 


able character who is late when you 
are early and early when you are 


late.” 


* * * 


You want to know how to get 
along with a wife, Mister? How to 
keep her smiling, singing, hum- 
ming; how to maintain her youth- 
ful beauty, how to bend her to 
your will? 

Pamper her. 

* * * 

A careful survey of my Kiwanis 

club showed one member who had 


no dandruff whatsoever. He is 
completely bald. 





Alcoholics Anonymous has ef- 
fected such marvelous cures on 
their addicts that my good wife 
and Bill Norman’s and Bob Han- 
nelly’s and Loren Pedrick’s all are 
inquiring around to see if there is a 
Golfers Anonymous. 

Does any one have the address 
of a Gossips Anonymous? 


* * * 


A black cat crossing your road 
is bad luck or not, depending on 
whether you are a mouse or a man. 


* * * 


“One teaspoonful of neutrons 
would weigh 210,000,000 tons,” a 
scientist told us at Kiwanis Tuesday. 
But so far our obviously lamebrained 
directors have figured out no way to 
use that priceless information for 
the betterment of the club. 


” . * 


Nuts to those experts insisting 
that you be a “pal” to your chil- 
dren. The kids will get bored in 
short order or soon tag you as a 
slightly zany individual who has 
to be tolerated. You don’t see any 
other of Nature’s creatures fra- 
ternizing much with their young 
after weaning time. Keep the love 
flowing, but keep the intimacy in 
restraint. 


ere * 


Dry roads are safer. Dry drivers 
are safest. 


* + + 


To be sure, America is not per- 
fect. If it were, you and I would 
have no work to do, no duties, no 
responsibilities. We wouldn’t be 
satisfied anyway; we'd probably 
start arguing about who made it 
perfect. 

* * * 


The monthly meetings of our 
club’s board of directors are more 
fun than the club meetings them- 
selves. The directors spend thirty 
minutes eating, thirty minutes on 
business and sixty minutes on sto- 
ries. 

* * * 


The Missus being out of town, I 
took my pretty twenty-six-year-old 
daughter to a club party and didn’t 
bother to make any explanations. 
Now I hear by the grapevine that an 
old coot like me should never have 
married an impressionable young 
person, thus ruining the best years 
of her life. 
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@leveland, setting fer the 10th International convention 


June 26-30, offers Kiwanians the life of the big 


city—plus the Erie shore and the American League Champions. 


JOURNEY to Cleveland this June will give Kiwanians and their 
A families from small towns everywhere a chance to feel the 
vivacity and vibrance of a truly big city. The bustle, the beat 
and the complexity of this Ohio metropolis actually mold its attrac- 
tion: If big cities fascinate you—if you like such things as rows of 
department stores, huge and versatile hotels, Major League base- 
ball, a waterfront and ocean vessels tied up there, crowds wherever 
you go, taxis, industry, neons flashing on and off in the sky, a com- 
plicated directory of places to go, and eat, and see—then your 
pleasures can be regaled quickly and fully in Cleveland. And if 
you like being in a city of opulence, this is it. America’s first 
billionaire—John D. Rockefeller—got his inspiration in Cleveland; 
in fact, the city’s so wealthy that it has deemed it wise to possess 
the heaviest bank vault door in the world—one -in the Cleveland 
Reserve Bank that weighs 240 tons. THE END 


This ie a hot strip mill at the Republic Steel Corporation. Cleveland 
is headquarters of Republic, also of Standard Oil. The modern-design 
birdhouse (right) in Cleveland's zoo reflects the city’s progressive- 
ness. There's also a traveling zoo. It tours neighborhood playgrounds, 


af 


Cleveland’s Nela Park in the springtime. 
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Cleveland at night: A family visits the fountain 
in front of General Electric’s Lighting Institute, 
and 55,000 fans watch the Indians, 1954 pennant 
winner, play the Tigers in Municipal Stadium. 


Cuyahoga River—looking south. One of the world’s 
largest inland ports, Cleveland has seventeen miles 
of waterfront; it’s visited by hundreds of foreign 
ships yearly. (Right) A freighter loads up at the 
Ohio port for an overseas run. The Dunham Taverr 
Museum (below) memorializes the state’s early days. 





HE MANAGES to look smart all By JOHN J. RYAN 


the time. He seems to dress 
well, has a late model car and they 
get out now and then for a dressed- 
up evening in town, complete with 
dinner and the theater. Yet you just 
know they have only the same 
amount of money coming in that you 
do 
That young fellow you met at a 
party. He’s only a junior statistician, 
and even if he happens to be an 
extra good one you just know he 
can't have the kind of income to be 
in the stock market. Yetheis. And 
those newlyweds. Both come from 








modest surroundings How did they 
swing a house like that? How do 
they do it? 

Are all of these people mysterious 





millionaires? Perhaps some wealthy 
old aunts send fat checks monthly. 
Or even something sinister is in- 





volved. Otherwise how could they 
do it? 

Actually they have no secret. Far 
from being mysterious millionaires 
they are pretty ordinary folks. But 
they do not let that force them to 
live like paupers. They combine a 
little imagination with a lot of com- 
mon sense and thus manage to live 
better than most. And there is 
nothing new about their methods 
either 

Years ago a favorite O. Henry 
short story concerned a character 
with a menial job who once a month 
dressed up in a top hat and tails and 
blew his whole month's pay in being 
a “mysterious millionaire” at a local 
night club. He wasn’t earning any 
more than the doorman or the gar- 
bage collector. The difference was 
he knew what he wanted his money 
to do for him and he concentrated on 
that 

The mysterious millionaires of to- 
day are not careless with their 
money. On the contrary, they handle 
it better than most. They get the 
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maximum out of money; they make 

















a few dollars provide them with the 
pleasures or comforts that Some 
others consider reserved for the 
wealthy. They have developed a 
special talent—they know how to 
spend. 

That is the secret money man- 
agers, investment counselors and 
experts who write books on budget- 
ing have been trying to get over to 
people whose money “just seems to 
melt away.” 

The late J. K. Lasser, famous tax 
expert and money managing spe- 
cialist, says in his book How to Live 
Within Your Income that the key to 
successful budgeting is to make your 
own spending pattern. This means 
ignoring the canned percentages and 
“national averages.” It means spend- 
ing for the things you want most and 
learning how to skimp on the others 
that mean least to you. 

How de you determine exactly 
what you want? That is not easy. 
It would be nice to own a house and 
a boat, a new car and a smart ward- 
robe, but few can afford all of these 


things. You must be ruthless with 
yourself—after all it’s your life, 
your money, your labor. So you 


separate the wants from the must, 
the essential from the desirable. 
You set aside enough for the basic 
requirements: food, shelter, emer- 
gency money and the rest. Then on 
the balance, if there is any, you 
establish priorities— most wanted 
things first. 

You must recognize at the outset 
that you cannot make a $4000-a-year 





formulated by the experts based on 
the experiences of thousands of peo- 


ple in every walk of life. Here they 
are for your guidance: 
> Don’t expect miracles. No matter 


how clever a money manager you 
become, you must be realistic. There 
is a limit to what you can make a 
dollar accomplish. However, if your 
goals are reasonable and consistent 
with your income, then you can 
stretch a dollar a lot farther than 
you thought. But it is up to you to 
make it work. 

> Work at it. Spending is a habit. 
To change that habit takes as much 
effort as cutting down on smoking or 
giving up coffee. You have prob- 
ably drifted along without ever seri- 
ously figuring where your money 
went or why it didn’t buy all you 
wished it would. Now you have to 
give some skull sessions to your 
money spending habits. Find out 
where it goes—and why. 

>» Budget. Use a piggy bank, sepa- 
rate your money into envelopes, 
open a checking account, hide money 
under the rugs—in short, set up a 
system that works for you no matter 
how fantastic or silly it may seem to 
anyone else. You are not planning 
for someone else, you are planning 
for you. Which scheme doesn’t mat- 
ter—having some scheme does. 

> Give yourself room. Keep your 
plan flexible enough so that you can 
change your mind on some things 
and so you won’t develop a guilt 
complex if you buy an extra news- 
paper. Managing your money should 


be a pleasure—give you a sense of 
accomplishment. If it’s too rigid you 
will be its slave instead of the other 
way round. Keep it loose. 

>» Separate expenses. Let’s face it— 
you need a roof, food, clothing and 
occasionally medical attention. Don’t 
attempt'to chop off essentials. Keep 
them separate from the other money 
or you will be simply kidding your- 
self. 

> Spread out. There are certain 
fixed expenses you will have to meet 
in addition to the basic essentials 
such as insurance, Christmas, birth- 
days. Don’t hope for an inheritance 
or a TV jackpot to meet them. 
Spread out those bills, plan in ad- 
vance how to meet them. Sock away 
a few dollars a month in advance. 
Ditto for purchasing large items— 
laying away in advance is cheaper 
than meeting installments and pay- 
ing credit charges. 

> Which way did they go? They 
went that-a-way—they being last 
month’s dollars. The past is prologue 
in money matters, too. Keep track 
of your expenses. Keep some rec- 
ords on how much you spent last 
week, last month. It will give you a 
surprising insight into your own 
spending habits—help make cuts 
painlessly. 

> Plan it your way. The whole idea 
of the system is to enable you to 
concentrate your income on what 


the Mysterious Millionaires— 


income buy an $8000-a-year stand- 
ard of living, but many people with a 
$4000 income live better than some 
with $8000. They do it through 
planning. The plan is simply the 
determination to concentrate on the 
things you want most and not be 
tempted by the others. 

First step in learning how to spend 
and how to make your money work 
for you is to play by the rules. And 
there are rules. They have been 
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ES how to be one... 


All it takes te mimic the 


prosperous breed on one’s 


inadequate salary 





is a stroke of imagination 





and plenty of squeeze. 


































you want most. So if music is the 
big thing in your life, cut out some- 
thing less important to you. Pay no 
attention to what the polls show 
someone else spends—like twenty- 
five per cent for rent or ten per cent 
for life insurance. You work hard 
enough for the loot; make it work 
hard for you 

> Don’t quit. A smart businessman 
plans. He spends when the time is 
ripe—saves when that seems wisest. 
He may plunge, he may tighten up. 
But it is all planned out. Budgeting 
and spending are long-range pro- 
positions—you have some long-range 
goals. Watch the little items that 
sneak in and become, over the long 
pull, real big items. The business- 
man keeps controls even on petty 
clips. You should 


cash and pape 


also 

> Make changes. No plan can be 
the same year after year. Change 
yours from time to time as your in- 
come and your needs change. An 
$80-a-week plan on a $100-a-week 
result in $80-a-week 
purchasing and the balance just 
“melting away.” Money is like that. 
Update your plan as your situation 


income can 


changes 

So much for the system 
purpose and direction to your spend- 
ing. It puts you in control of your 
But how about the outgo? 
there 


It gives 


income 
There are rules also, 
rules based on common sense. They 


are founded on the proposition that 


some 


your money should do more for you 
> Plan You can 
get a brand new 1955 car in Decem- 
ber hundreds of dollars below the 
price you would pay for the same 
January Ski 
slashed in 


your purchasing 


car the 

equipment 
March and April 
August. By planning you can buy 
out of season and save. The busi- 
ness section of your newspaper will 


previous 
prices are 


summer suits in 


give you sound clues as to over- 
stocks caused by short seasons, over- 
supply and the like 
> Be value conscious A 
good slacks at $20 might outwear two 
$10 pair and look better as well. 
Don’t let price alone be a guide. 
Good quality is often less expensive 
because it lasts longer. This means 
learning to read labels and under- 
standing them—like knowing that a 
welted shoe is superior, that calfskin 
is the best material in a medium 
shoe, that a 2x2 fabric marking on 
a shirt means it can’t be beaten for 
quality, that “vat dyed” means qual- 
ity, that combed yarns are better 
than carded. 

To learn quality you can subscribe 


pair of 
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to consumer publications which spe- 
cialize in guiding you. You can get 
government pamphlets. You can 
cross-examine sales clerks and learn 
from them. You can write industry 
bureaus—the Cotton Council or the 
Wool Bureau. The reputable manu- 
facturers will welcome your qtieries 
and help educate you. It will pay 
you to learn 

> Buy middle-priced lines. Safest 
bet is the in-between price. In the 
highest lines you pay for exclusive- 
ness and style, neither of which wear 
well. In the lowest there is skimp- 
ing somewhere. Middle-price lines 
in most merchandise are your best 
buys. 

> Buy in bulk. Cigarettes by the 
carton are cheaper; so is ice cream 
by the gallon; drug items by the 
economy or giant size; golf balls by 
the dozen; detergents by the twenty- 
five-pound pail. You know you will 
use all these things in a period of 
two, three or six months, so why kid 
yourself that it is wiser to buy them 
in the small size? Why pay extra 
for the package? 

> Don’t only. 
Generally brand-name merchandise 
is your best bet but often stores have 
every bit as good. 
Sometimes they are 
manufacturers 


buy name brands 


private brands 
They should be 
made by the 
under identical specifications to their 
brand-named merchandise. The key 
here is where you buy it—if the 
store is dependable and has a good 
reputation, you save by buying pri- 


same 


vate brands 


> Pay cash. You pay for credit— 
even if there is “no charge for 
credit.” The charge is hidden some- 


where because credit costs a store a 


good deal of extra expense. If you 
must use installment plans, shop 
carefully for the best credit. Credit 


unions have the lowest interest rate 
of all; banks are next; department 
stores or installment houses are more 
expensive and personal loan com- 
panies the most expensive of all. For 
appliances try credit union or bank 
financing. Never borrow a dollar 
more than exactly what you need 
even if urged to “round it out” to 
the nearest $50 or $100 


>» Be a sale shopper. Some stores 
run “loss leaders” where they price 
a single item ridiculously low to lure 
you into the store hoping you will 
then buy other things. You can save 
money buying the leaders if you 
resist the other temptations. Clear- 
ance sales are just that and generally 
worthwhile. But beware of manu- 
facturer’s close-outs. There might 


be a good reason why the manufac- 
turer is quitting this item—too many 
customer complaints; failure to per- 
form well. And remember you 
might not be able to get replacement 
parts. Don’t be fooled by sales not- 
ing that “This item formerly sold at 
$19.95.” If it did it wouldn’t be on 
sale. A more honest sign would 
read “This item did not sell at 
$19.95.” And remember, “formerly” 
might mean prior to the Civil War. 
Watch “irregular” sales. Sometimes 
the merchandise is perfect but the 
manufacturer, to protect his normal 
price, unloads them as irregulars. 
> Be alert. Stretching dollars does 
not come naturally. You must be 
wide awake when the opportunities 
present themselves. You must be 
conscious of directing your money, 
not it directing you. 
>» Watch small savings. Two hun- 
dred dollars in bonds for one year 
will yield only a few pennies in in- 
terest; in a compound interest ac- 
count it will earn about $4; in a 
straight savings account about $5; in 
some savings and loan associations 
it might earn $6 to $8. A small thing, 
true. But if someone this moment 
offered you an extra $4 or $5 for 
nothing, would you take it or ignore 
it because “it isn’t very much?” 
> Save systematically. A _ payroll 
deduction plan; a bond-a-month 
plan; a periodic investment program; 
even a Christmas club—all of these 
help you to save a set amount each 
payday, rain or shine. Experts agree 
that systematic savings are the most 
effective of all and preferably one 
where you don’t get to see the money 
at all or one where you have some 
obligation, a monthly 
reminder, something keeps 
you saving on a regular basis. Ordi- 
nary life insurance is considered by 
some to be a good investment and 
savings plan combined because the 
cash surrender values add up after 
the first few years of a policy to a 
point where you not only have in- 
surance protection but should you 
need it, security for a loan or, should 
you cash it in, the money. 
An old Italian proverb 
“When money is not the servant, it 
must become the master.” Many 
people are living richer and fuller 
lives on normal incomes because 
they have conscientiously applied 
the rules of money management to 
their own spending. Thus they 
achieved more for their money, not 
only in material things, but in the 
feeling of accomplishment that comes 
when you make money your servant 
to help you live better. THE END 
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Al Jeffery joins K 





Soon after Al became a Kiwanian he got 
a telephone call from the chairman of 
the Committee on Boys and Girls Work. 
He asked Al to help put on movies for 
hospital patients. This is how Al got 
his first experience in Kiwanis service. 
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The second of two documentary fea- 
tures showing how a successful manu- 
facturer’s representative became a 
Kiwanian. 


T WAs induction night. Al Jeffery 
had been a little nervous about 
the ceremony. But his tenseness 
faded as soon as he and Griff— 
his sponsor—walked in the door of 
the meeting place. The friendly 


““helloes” and the handshakes made 


Al feei as if he already belonged— 
as, indeed, he did in spirit. And 
during dinner, Al realized with 
growing sureness that he had made 
the right decision in saying “yes” to 
Membership Chairman Andy Klau- 
minzer’s invitation. 

The induction itself was simple, 
straightforward and impressive. Ki- 
wanis Education Chairman Harold 
Kilby stood up with Al before the 
club and reviewed the meaning of 
Kiwanis, the true significance of 


twanis 





Robert McCullough photos 


After his induction, the 
new Kiwanian 

was quickly absorbed 
into the main stream of 
elub activity 

that first attracted 


Kiwanis membership and the extent 
of Kiwanis International and _ its 
relation to the Niskayuna club. 

“You will benefit,” said Hal, “in 
direct proportion to the time and 
thought you give. You'll find, I 
know, that life is richer through the 
Kiwanis friendships you'll develop 
and the good things you'll be doing 
for Niskayuna... .” 

The ceremony lasted just five 
minutes. When it was over, Chair- 
man Hal tied a Mansfield induction 
apron on Al and wrote the first 
signature. There were minutes of 
applause and good-natured repartee 








Part of the induction ceremony was the signing of 
ice-breaker 
Sponsor Griffin 


This served as an 


(Right) 


Al's special apron. 


and gave him a souvenir. 


pays Al a visit at the new member's home. 
induction, did 


before and after 
into 


genuine interest, 
much to smooth Al's entry 
right) Griffin 
later. 
them a better Kiwanian sooner, 


crowded around 


and 


as club members 


to congratulate Al sign his 
souvenir apron 
home after the meeting, 
Griffin remarked to AI: 
“T'll do my best to help you get into 
you 
club 
back- 


members, be 


Driving 
Sponso! 
things. If eve: 
anything the 

about the 


the ‘swing of 
wonder about 
does ol! maybe 
ground of one of the 
sure to ask me.” 


“Thanks, Griff 


you often, and I want 


I'll be calling on 
you to know 
how 
est | 
weren't for 

The 
ings swiftly 


much I appreciate your inter- 
a Kiwanian if it 


” 


wouldn't be 
you 
Kiwanian got his bear- 


His interest in children 


new 


so he was assigned 
right Boys Girls 
Work Committee. Only 
after Al's induction, he got a phone 
Chairman 


was well known 
and 
i few days 


away to the 


call from Committee 
Charlie Georgi 

“We put on 
City Hospital 


Al,” said 


movies over at the 


Wednesday 
Charlie 


nights, 
“Can 


Chairman 


you give us a hand?” 

This was Al's first experience as a 
He went to the 
Charlie 
Van 


Together they showed 


working Kiwanian 
that night 
Georgi, Steve Israel 
Valkenburgh 
two full-length 16 mm 
ward full of long-term polio patients. 
“You how much the 


with 
and Jim 


hospital 


films to a 


could see 


Kiwanis. 
re-introduces Al to the club a week 
Extra attention paid to new members makes 
the club has found. 





Griff’s 


(Below 


movies meant to those folks,” re- 
called Al almost five months after- 
ward. “It was a wonderful expe- 
rience for me, too.” 

There were other committee ac- 
tivities—Japanese beetle and Dutch 
elm disease eradication projects; 
Mohawk River pollution abatement; 
chicken, pig and calf raising; flood- 
lights and shelter for a new skating 
rink and clearing ski slopes for boys 
and girls; Halloween and Christmas 
parties; and Kids’ Day trips to the 
local airport and state museum. 

“We put Al right to work,” ob- 














(Below middle) Al chats with a fellow Kiwanian between the main course 
and dessert. Such friendly contacts broke down the reserve that Al felt 
as a newcomer in the club. (Below) Al (pouring chemicals into the cart) 
enjoyed working with the Agriculture and Conservation Committee to rid 
the area of Japanese beetles. With Al are Past President Doug Felthousen 
(left) and Charlie Georgi. (Right) Al shows his airplane to youngsters 
on a Saturday afternoon. He often takes the kids for rides, in between 
business trips. Entertaining children is one of Al’s greatest pleasures, 
and Kiwanis has increased his opportunity to indulge this pleasure. 


The agriculture committee’s poultry pro- 
gram for young farmers is another Ki- 
wanis activity that provided Al with 
an outlet for his interest in young 
people. (Left) Al and his fellow members 
show movies regularly at City Hospital. 


served Griff, his sponsor. “We’ve 
found that the quicker you start 
using a’ new member, the more 
quickly he becomes a good Ki- 
wanian.” 

“Use ’em and you won't lose ’em,” 
declared a veteran Kiwanian when 
discussing Al Jeffery’s entry into 
Kiwanis. “Al’s story just proves 
this again.” 

Another important reason for Al’s 
affinity to Kiwanis was the interest 
of his sponsor and other club mem- 
bers. Old-timers made it a special 
point to urge him to read the district 











Village Hall, Al visits with 
Kiwanians Harold Rowe, town 
supervisor, and Eddie Dunn, town clerk. 
From the beginning A! was impressed by 
the caliber of the men he met in Ki- 
(Right) Al is introduced at an 
inter-club meeting in Rotterdam. McKee 
Spear, 1954 lieutenant governor, is seated 
beneath the Rotterdam club's banner. 


At the 


fellow 


wanis 





(Above) The Jefferys mingle at a Ladies’ Night function. Mrs. 
(in the white dress, above right) enjoyed meeting the 
Kiwanis wives as much as Al did their husbands. (Below) Mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Education Committee show a club scrap- 


Jeffery 


publication, The Empire State Ki- 
wanian, and also the monthly maga- 
from International Through 
-club visits Al got to know his 
came to 


zine 
inte! 
and 

stretched be- 
com- 


Kiwanians 

that 
the 
munity. 

So it was that six months after his 
induction, Al Jeffery was a Ki- 
wanian in the best sense of the word 
His story is the story of tens of thou- 
sands who have in Ki- 
wanis a magical outlet for their urge 
to help other people and, at the same 
time, make new friends. 

“Every club can profit from study- 


fellow 
realize Kiwanis 


yond limits of his own 


discovered 
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ing the story of this new Kiwanian,” 
advises Ernie Chapman, chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Attendance and Membership. “These 
are the recommended steps that ex- 
perience has proven wisest for a 
Kiwanis club to follow.” 

“Kiwanis education plays a vital 
part in the development of new 
members,” observes States R. G. 
Finley, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation and Fellowship. “If a man 
really understands Kiwanis, he’ll be 
a good member right from the be- 
ginning. The story of Al Jeffery 
shows how this works.” THE END 


book to a prospective member. 
requirements, this prospect voluntarily withdrew, saying, “I 
just don’t have the time.” Thus, through education the club was 
saved the embarrassment of taking in an unqualified member. 





When told of the attendance 
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AL’S FELLOW KIWANIANS: Carmen Maiuccoro (left), a successful automobile 
dealer, finds in Kiwanis a pleasant outlet for his sociablity. Club meetings, 
inter-clubs and committee work provide a refreshing change of pace from the 
grind of daily business. Sales Representative Milt Pfaffenbach (above), who served as 
club president in 1953, can’t get Kiwanis out of his system. Like Carmen he enjeys 
the good humor of club functions and the chance to strengthen his community. 


(Left) Francis Griffin, school adminis- 
trator and immediate past president, 
gets a good deal of satisfaction out of 
working with his fellow Kiwanians 
on projects. He was the sponsor of 
Al Jeffery. (Above) George Gardiner, 
who joined the Niskayuna club in 
1952, is in the refrigeration business. 


Larry Hall (left), governor of the New York District, was president of the Sche- 
nectady club when it sponsored Niskayuna in 1950. Administrative accomplishments 
of this type give Larry, who is an osteopath, a bonus of satisfaction, beyond that 
of community service. Auditor Herbert Neill (below left) has taken a special in- 
terest in Kiwanis education. Doug Felthousen, Jr., (below) greenhouse oper- 
ator, served as the club president in 1952 and is now busy as lieutenant governor. 
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SAN MARCOS, TEXAS took part in the Red Cross pro- 
gram for disaster preparedness by setting up ade- 
quate shelter that can be used in case of an emer- 
gency. The club is prepared to handle emergency 
housing assignments and provide clothing, food, 
medical care, transportation and various supplies. 

CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS transports underprivileged 
children to and from baseball games in St. Louis 
each year 

UPTOWN OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA contributed 
$25,000 toward the building of a youth recreation 
center that the club operates jointly with the city. 

RED DEER, ALBERTA provides housing for sixteen aged 
married couples. The oldsters pay only thirty dol- 
lars rent a month and occupy two cottage-type 
houses built by the Red Deer club with the help 
of loans and donations. Each building houses eight 
three-room suites. In each suite are a living room, 
bedroom, bathroom and kitchen. The “senior citi- 
zens” pay for their electricity, but heat and water 
are included in the rent 

EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN sponsors an annual egg hunt 
for nearly 1000 children. The club hides about 3000 
bags, filled with candy eggs and prizes, in the city 
park. 

EAST EVANSVILLE, INDIANA paid the gymnasium rent 
for a basketball team that the club sponsors. 





Not many more days before baseball's here again, and many 
Kiwanians like those in the Westminster, Maryland club 
will be sponsoring ball teams for kids. Here Dr. Fred Schmitt, 
1954 president of the Westminster club, opens the season. 
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MILLBURN-SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY helped collect 
about 200,000 pounds of clothing for American Relief 
for Korea. 

PARKCHESTER, NEW YORK honored the champion 
bowlers in the club’s teen-age bowling league by 
holding an award dinner at which the heavyweight 
boxer, Roland LaStarza, presented trophies to the 
young keglers. 

WESTCHESTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA sponsors 
a greeting service that includes free merchandise 
and services for all newcomers to the area. A hostess 
calls on each newcomer to Westchester and leaves 
cards of more than twenty merchants. The cards 
advertise the merchant’s business, welcome the 
newcomer and request him to appear for a gift or 
service free of charge. The Westchester Kiwanians 
earn about forty dollars a month from the greeting 
service, since it costs each merchant-sponsor a fee 
to belong to the service. As over-all sponsor and 
expediter, the Kiwanians pay nothing. 

FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA gave a portable iron lung to 
the local chapter of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

SHAKER SQUARE, CLEVELAND, OHIO holds an annual 
egg hunt for local children and awards prizes to the 
winners. Each club member contributes two dozens 
of colored eggs for the event. 





Long after the meeting was over, it wasn’t uncommon to walk 
into the headquarters of the Canoga Park, California club dur- 
ing the March of Dimes drive and find many of the men busily 
totaling the money they raised that week for the polio fund. 
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As a poster subject, the art teacher at Sidney, Ohio’s high 
school assigned church-going, with “March to Church in March” 
as the theme. The best posters were displayed in store windows, 
and Sidney Kiwanians gave cash awards to the top artists. 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARKANSAS holds a “Teacher Apprecia- 
tion Week” every year. Throughout .the week, the 
Blytheville Kiwanians publicize the occasion in the 
local newspaper, asking citizens of the community 
to be a “little extra nice to teachers” and urging 
them to visit the teachers of their children and invite 
them to their homes. 

To begin “Teacher Appreciation Week” the club 
arranges a dinner, complete with speeches and 
entertainment, for the thirty-five Negro teachers in 
the area. Providing the same caliber of recognition 
for the more than 100 white teachers is a little 
pressing on the club treasury, so the Blytheville 
Kiwanians invite them to a club luncheon. Each 
Kiwanian was given the name of one teacher and 
was expected to invite the teacher, arrange for his 
transportation to the luncheon and pay for his meal. 

OJUS, FLORIDA sponsors civil defense classes two nights 
a week. Emphasis is placed on the treatment of in- 
juries that would result from atomic attack. 





Within twelve hours of the club’s Blood Derby Day, the Sainte 
Eustache Sur Le Lac, Quebec Kiwanians collected 703 pints of 


blood—a little less than a pint a minute. Before Derby Day, ' 


the entire district was canvassed and pledges taken. On the 
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Thirteen clubs in the Carolinas District pooled their efforts 
and built this training center in a Boy Scout camp near Bailey, 
North Carolina (see item below). Besides the training area, 
the building includes storage room, kitchen and two bedrooms, 


THIRTEEN CAROLINAS DISTRICT CLUBS sponsored 
the construction of a training center at the year- 
around camp of the local Boy Scout council. (See 
picture above.) The clubs, all in North Carolina, 
are Ahoskie, Farmville, Greenville, Jacksonville, 
Kinston, Roanoke Rapids, Rocky Mount, Scotland 
Neck, Stantonsburg, Tarboro, Washington, Wil- 
liamston and Wilson. 

VAL D’OR-BOURLAMAQUE, QUEBEC raised $3000 for 
the club’s youth activities by sponsoring a motor 
show and a fair. 

GRAVOIS, SAINT LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI presented 
college scholarships to two local Key Clubbers. 
Winners were selected on financial need, service to 
the school, citizenship and scholastic achievement. 

JACKSON, MICHIGAN spent $20,000 on equipment for 
two local playgrounds the club sponsors. The Jack- 
son Kiwanians assumed responsibility for the second 
playground just this year. Their first act was to 
install lighting equipment and a baseball backstop. 





big day, donors were driven to and from their homes and were 
fed at the blood center. There was entertainment, too. (Above 
left) Derby Chairman Bob Chalmers learns how blood is kept. 
The donor’s room (right) had ten beds continually occupied. 
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OXON HILL, MARYLAND gave a combined child hygiene 
clinic and handicraft center to its community. 
Underprivileged children in the area are examined 
and treated in the clinic every month. In the handi- 
craft center, physically handicapped persons have 
an opportunity to work with their hands 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS raised $7000 by holding a pan- 
cake festival one Saturday from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
More than 70,000 pancakes were consumed. The 
money went to equip the new addition of the local 
boys’ club 

HASBROUCK HEIGHTS and TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 
held a testimonial dinner in honor of a native son 
Captain Dunward J. Larson, whose ship, the US 
Navy Supply Ship Blue Jacket, rescued thirty-six 
shipwrecked seamen in the stormy North Atlantic 
The club made Captain Larson an honorary member 
and presented a wrist watch to him 

BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON honored new US citizens 
at a club meeting. Each of the honored guests re- 
ceived a special Kiwanis certificate welcoming him 
to the land of the free 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS opened several 


summer camps for youngsters between the ages of 


local 


six and sixteen shortly after a disastrous tornado 
struck the community. Kiwanians and their wives 
started pitching tents, putting up cots and collect- 
ing food and personal items just twenty-four hours 
after the tornado hit Worcester. In all, nearly 300 
horneless boys and girls were housed, fed and enter- 
tained while their parents tried to salvage what 
was left of their homes 

Appeals to Kiwanis clubs and other organizations 
throughout New England netted more than $10,000, 
enabling the Worcester Kiwanians to offer camping 
experiences again the following year to the young- 
sters whose parents had lost heavily in the tornado 
(See pictures below.) The families of the kids 
helped pay some of the bill; the amount each fam- 
ily was expected to pay was based on its financial 
position. The kids enjoyed their new camping ex- 
perience immensely. Said a social worker: “It’s a 
shame that a tornado has to happen to give these 
youths some of the happiest and most important 


moments of their lives.” 





When a tornado struck their town, Kiwanians in Worcester, 
Massachusetts went into action almost immediately and with- 
in a short time had several camping areas open for homeless 
youngsters, leaving their parents free to pick up the pieces 


LAKE PLACID, NEW YORK bought an oxygen tent for 
the Placid Memorial Hospital. Given in honor of 
Francis B. Madden, who was president of the Lake 
Placid club at the time of his death last November, 
the oxygen tent was the latest of many services that 
the club has rendered for the local hospital. Eight 
years ago, the club conducted a survey of com- 
munity hospital facilities which resulted in the 
building of Placid Memorial. Four of the doctors at 
the hospital are Kiwanians and eight club members 
serve on the hospital board. Each year the Placid 
club organizes the hospital’s fund drive with Ki- 
wanians working as solicitors. 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA provides free hearing aids for 
twelve children whose parents cannot afford them. 
Once a year the Pasadena club invites the twelve 
children to a meeting, where they sit at the “Lucky 
13 Round Table.” The thirteenth member is Kiwanian 
Charles H. Taylor, who donates the hearing aids. 

Before Kiwanian Charles fits the kids with hear- 
ing instruments, another member of the Pasadena 
club, an otologist, checks their hearing free of charge. 

GRANBY, QUEBEC arranged for a public showing of 
paintings done by a local girl. 

NEWPORT, MAINE operates a “rent pool” for the benefit 
of people looking for places to live in Newport. At 
each club. meeting, members report new vacancies 
and rents to the club secretary. The list is regularly 
advertised. 

LOS ALAMOS, NEW MEXICO overhauled power lawn 
mowers used by members of the local Explorer 
Troop and Air Squadron on local lawns for fund- 
raising purposes 

VERNAL, UTAH rents parking place in front of a movie 
theater as an area in which youngsters can leave 
their bicycles free of charge while they are at the 

The purpose: to keep the bikes off the 
sidewalks 

NORTH MIAMI, FLORIDA plants palm tree sprouts in 
five-gallon containers and nurses them to the age of 
three years, when they are planted along the streets 
and parkways in North Miami. 

CALDWELL-WEST ESSEX, NEW JERSEY 


of swings and a merry-go-round for a local day 


movies. 


bought a set 


nursery. 





Photos by the Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
(see story above). To help the club finance its ambitious. 
project, Kiwanians and others throughout New England con- 
tributed enough money to enable the project to be continued 
a second year. (Above) Club members watch over the campers. 
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BROOKLYN, CLEVELAND, OHIO inaugurated a program 
for beautifying the Cleveland zoo. The club’s first 
move was to buy $281 worth of flowering crabs and 
cherries for the zoo grounds. Last year the Brook- 
lyn Kiwanians spent $464 on trees and $500 on 
daffodil bulbs. The club says the new beauty of the 
zoo has heightened the community’s interest in it, 
and someday the Kiwanians hope to present regu- 
lar organ concerts on the grounds. 

“We believe,” said a Brooklyn member, “that as 
beauty increases, vandalism declines. It’s our hope 
too that many people who will see and appreciate 
the zoo’s beauty will be inspired to keep up the 
appearance of their own homes.” 

MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK won first prize for a 
float the club entered in Mount Vernon’s 100th-an- 
niversary parade. The float illustrated the Kiwani- 
ans’ first major project for children—providing milk 
for needy kids in the grade schools. The Mount 
Vernon club adopted this activity in 1928 and has 
given away more than 300,000 bottles of milk since 
then. In 1942, club members enlarged the program 
to include vitamin tablets for the youngsters. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILLINOIS contributed $4680 to 
a local hospital. The hospital had begun an addition 
several years ago but had been forced to abandon 
it because of a lack of funds. A member of the 
Champaign-Urbana club offered to donate the price 
of one-half a hospital room—$2340—if the rest of the 
members would match the amount. 

BAY ROBERTS, NEWFOUNDLAND established as a 
regular club practice the transporting of elderly 
persons to their churches on Sunday morning. 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA sponsored a football game be- 
tween the University of Florida B team and the 
Miami University B Team for the benefit of the 
club’s boys and girls work. In addition to promoting 
the game, the Sarasota Kiwanians sold hot dogs and 
cold drinks in the grandstands. This club recently 
bought an electrical recorder for the Sarasota 


Crippled Children’s clinic. 

REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA distributed 2000 gospels 
and 5000 maps of Redwood City showing locations 
of all local churches. The distribution points were 
bus and railway depots. 





As soon as they found out that none of the three local hospi- 
tals had oxygen analyzers, members of the South Orange-Maple- 
wood, New Jersey club voted to buy one for each institution. 
Hospital representatives (above) accepted at a club meeting. 
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TYRONE, PENNSYLVANIA presents blue and gold satin 
sports jackets every year to outstanding boys who 
are in their junior year of high school. Require- 
ments for the award: “B” scholastic average, out- 
standing citizenship and leadership morally, men- 
tally and physically in community and school life. 
Before the club committee announces the awards, 
they interview several persons who know the 
candidates. Usually the winners are Key Clubbers 
although this is not a requirement. Parents of the 
winners are invited to attend club meetings when 
presentations are made. 

CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS organized and outfitted a safety 
patrol at Charleston schools. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO erected a dam at a 
YMCA camp to provide a lake for the young camp- 
ers. Visiting the camp a year ago, the Colorado 
Springs Kiwanians noticed the excellent flow of a 
mountain stream that meanders through the heart of 
the camp. They decided to dam up the stream so the 
heavy spring flow would provide a lake for swim- 
ming, boating and canoeing. 

OAK PARK, MICHIGAN published the club’s first annual 
Oak Park Press Kiwany—a twelve-page news- 
paper chock full of information about Kiwanis. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of Kiwany went toward the 
club’s underprivileged child projects. Included in 
the first annual edition were an account of Kiwanis 
history; articles on the Kiwanis motto, Past Inter- 
national President Walter J. L. Ray and Den For- 
sythe, then International president; messages from 
the district governor and the club president; letters 
on US-Canada Goodwill Week from President 
Eisenhower and Canadian Prime Minister Louis 
S. St. Laurent; and reprintings of an editorial from 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

With the publication of Kiwany, the Oak Park 
club, which was organized in 1953, left no one in 
doubt as to what Kiwanis is and does. 

SOUTH TACOMA, WASHINGTON has given certificates 
to winners of the high school level “inspirational 
and sportsmanship” award every year for the past 
twenty-three years. The awards, given at an annual 
certificate award dinner, were started during Earl 
Bird’s year as club president—1930, 
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The San Diego zoo needed help in expanding its animal pro- 
gram for children, and the Kiwanis Club of Hillcrest, San 
Diego found out it could do its part by giving some chim- 
panzees. Here the men deliver “Pete,” “Peanuts” and “Banjo.” 
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The Kiwanis Clubs of Rocky Mount, Roanoke Rapids, Scot- 
land Neck, Tarboro, Williamston, Ahoskie and Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina maintain a vocational guidance film library 


for high schools’ use. Thirty-five vocations are on film. 


MANASOUAN, NEW JERSEY arranged a candlelight cere- 
mony for induction of pupils into the new Kiwanis 
Honor Society organized by the club at Manasquan 
High School. The Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Manasquan club presented honor pins and 
certificates to the members 

MANASSAS and WOODBRIDGE, VIRGINIA established 
an annual award to be given to the high school 
senior who is most proficient in mathematics. Called 
the Frank G. Sigman award, it is named after a 
deceased founder of the Woodbridge club and a 
past secretary and president of the Manassas club 
Kiwanian Carl taught mathematics at the high 

In addition to a letter of citation and a gold 

each winner of the award will have his 


school 
lapel pin 
name placed on a plaque that is hung in the school 

WESTCHESTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA presents 
sports and industrial arts awards to high school boys 
each year and a homemaking award to a girl. The 
Westchester Kiwanians began this program as thei! 
way of forestalling juvenile delinquency 

CENTRAL CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS presented a 
new troop flag to local Girl Scouts THE END 





The land around Riverton, Wyoming is a favorite with duck 
and pheasant hunters. To improve relations between farmers 
and the sportsmen, Riverton’s Kiwanians put up signs like this. 





Key Clab Roundup 











TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION: Detroit, July 3-6. 


MUSICAL SERVICE Choral singing at Weir High School, 
Weirton, West Virginia, was in a bad way when the 
school’s choral director was drafted into the Army and no 
one was to be appointed to take his place. Weir Key 
Clubbers provided a solution. They formed a singing 
group made up entirely of Key Clubbers and within six 
weeks were sought after for a number of school func- 
tions. Their name? The Keynotes. 


MEMORIAL TO SANDY NININGER As a codicil to their will, 
Alexander and Gertrude Nininger, parents of the late 
Sandy Nininger, first Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner and charter member of the Fort Lauderdale High 
School Key Club, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, have be- 
queathed all of Sandy’s possessions—from his Key Club 
button to his Medal of Honor—to the Kiwanis General 
Office. There the articles will be displayed as a memorial 
to Sandy. Following his heroic death on Bataan Janu- 
ary 12, 1942, several streets, ships and parks have been 
named for Sandy, and each year many Key Clubs give 
medals in his name to high school pupils who have made 
the most of their high school opportunities. In willing 
their son’s possessions to the General Office, the Ninin- 
gers wrote: “In appreciation of the generous and digni- 
fied manner in which the ideals of our son have been 
portrayed and his memory perpetuated by the men of 
Kiwanis and the boys of the Key Club who knew and 
worked with him.” 


JAMES CASSERLY DIES Members of the Alcee Fortier 
High School Key Club, New Orleans, Louisiana, lost a 
long-time sponsor and guardian in the death of New 
Orleans Kiwanian James C. Casserly 
International Committee on Key Clubs and was Kiwanis 
general chairman of the Key Club’s constitutional con- 
vention in New Orleans nine years ago. 


Jim served on the 


rHE END 





In Baton Rouge, Louisiana, University High’s Key Club washed 
windshields, left this note: “We've cleaned your windshields 
so you can see your way clear to give to United Givers Fund. 


” 
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By VINCENT R. TORTORA 


An American whe spent a month behind the Iron 


Curtain as an Italian Communist newspaper correspondent tells 


some of the things he observed about 


A FAIR HELPING of curiosity and 
good fortune enabled me to get 
behind the “Iron Curtain” for an en- 
tire month. With counterfeit docu- 
ments that gave to me the identity 
of an Italian Communist newspaper 
correspondent, I was left absolutely 
free to “cover” a peace festival held 
in East Berlin. Under the constant 
pretense that I was gathering mate- 
rial to be published in one of the 
Communist newspapers of Italy, I 
was allowed and even encouraged to 
interview, take notes and go on 
Communist-sponsored tours. Four 
years of college German and a bit of 
practice before entering the Soviet 
zone enabled me to talk familiarly 
with the people I met. 

Among the facets of the Com- 
munist society that I, as an Amer- 
ican, was most eager to explore was 
the status of the business and profes- 
sional man. I wanted to learn how 
doctors, lawyers, ministers and store 
owners could exist in an atmosphere 
basically hostile to freedom and free 
enterprise. 

I was quickly impressed by the in- 
tense degree of government control 
and intervention in all phases of the 
people’s lives. Every business and 
professional man I spoke to men- 
tioned the endless government rul- 
ings and regulations. (Quietly, of 
course, because complaint is equal 
to treason behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.) 

One middle-aged restaurant own- 
er told me that the government was 
attempting to kill private businesses 
in favor of state monopoly. Oddly 
enough, he did not seem at all op- 
posed to these socialistic enterprises. 
In fact he said he thought they were 
the most “democratic” form of busi- 
ness! 

“Even though you are pretty bad 
off financially now, don’t you find it 
better to be a private restaurateur 
than working for the government?” 
I asked. “After all, this way you 
work for yourself.” 

“In theory that is true,” he replied 
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Business and 


Professional Men 


ina 


Communist State. 


sadly. “But in practice a private 
businessman here in East Berlin is 
by no means independent. 

“There is the rationing, for one 
thing. My weekly meat ration comes 
to about twenty-five pounds. Since 
last week, I have had close to one 
hundred customers, so you can 
easily see what manner of food I 
must If I were running a 
government restaurant, my meat 
ration would be much larger. 

“Then there are frequent govern- 
ment inspections of the restaurant 
and the kitchen. The officials never 
fail to find something wrong and fine 
The fine is usually small, 
immediately. 


serve. 


me for it. 
but I must pay it 
There are certain prices I must 
charge for every type of food. I am 
allowed to charge neither more nor 
less. 

“There are many, many other reg- 
ulations—the hours I can stay open, 
who I can employ, what prices I can 
pay for produce, what sort of food 
I can buy at the market, how much 
profit I can make, and so you see, my 
friend, I do not really work for my- 
self. The government is actually 
the boss.” 

A man who owned a clothing store 
very reluctantly told me of what had 


happened to him. Until recently he 
had carried an ample stock of mer- 
chandise and was looking forward to 
a good season. One day, about two 
weeks before the peace festival was 
scheduled to begin, several govern- 
ment men visited his store. They 
demanded a list of all his stock, with 
the original prices he had paid for 
each item. Several days later the 
government agents returned in a 
truck. They looked at his list, mut- 
tered something about “for the sake 
of peace and democracy,” and pro- 
ceeded to discount ten per cent from 
his inventory of costs. Then, with a 
brusque promise that there would be 
a check in the morning mail, they 
loaded the merchant’s entire stock 
on their truck and drove away! This 
happened three weeks before my 
visit, and the hapless merchant had 
still not received any compensation 
from the government. 

This unfortunate merchant’s cloth- 
ing stock had been transferred to a 
huge department store in the middle 
of East Berlin, where it was put on 
sale at low prices to impress the 
thousands of foreign delegates from 
countries outside the “Iron Curtain.” 
This trick had a profound effect on 
the visitors, who frequently and un- 
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knowingly commented on the “low 
cost of living in the Communist 
state.” 

Governmental controls and reg- 
ulations were especially severe on 
private businesses, and I was told by 
many people that this is part of the 
Communists’ unceasing effort to 
throttle private enterprise. 


I sroxe for about an hour with the 
doctor in attendance at the dormi- 
tory where I was housed. He was 
an ardent Communist and was quite 
willing, if not proud, to describe the 
medical program of the Communist 
government. He reported that all 
medicine in East Germany comes 
under the control of a health min- 
ister. No doctor, therefore, is inde- 
pendent of the government. Each 
medical man works for the govern- 
ment as a civil service employee. 
His office hours, vacation periods and 
many other affairs which we would 
consider personal are dictated by 
Communist superiors. He is given 
a certain area of the city or country- 
side to cover and is assigned to a 
hospital. His pay is by the month 
instead of by the case and rises ac- 
cording to his increased efficiency. 
Actually, a thirty - five - dollar - a - 
week office boy in the United States 
or Canada earns more purchasing 
power than an above-average East 
German doctor! 

When a young man—there are al- 
most no women doctors in East Ger- 
many—decides to become a doctor, 
he goes through a selective process. 
When accepted at the university, he 
becomes the responsibility 
from that point on. After the state 
educates him according to the latest 
concepts of Soviet medical science, 
he remains indefinitely in the service 
of the Communist state. There are 
absolutely no _ legitimate private 
medical practices under commu- 
nism. 


In his 


state’s 


everyday practice, the 
Communist doctor works under 
numerous restrictions that would 
baffle a medical man in any free 
country. Certain cases must be 
treated in specific ways, and accord- 
ing to my East German informant, 
there is a book full of regulations 
covering almost every type of dis- 
ease and every manner of individual. 
Regulations having to do with ge- 
netic problems are especially strict. 

I asked one East German profes- 
sional man how other professional 
men in Communist Germany—law- 
yers and the like—were faring. He 
glibly informed me that the Com- 
munist states have no need for law- 
yers as we of the West knew them. 
He went on to elaborate that the 
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laws in the Red “people’s democ- 
racies” were very just and lucid... 
that any good citizen is able to 
understand and define the laws... 
and that any violation of the law is 
clear-cut, with the guilt pre-estab- 
lished. For this reason, he con- 
cluded in effect “that our lawyers 
need not study for many years the 
bourgeois maze of confusing and 
self-contradicting laws in order to 
prove the guilty to be innocent and 
the innocent to be guilty.” Com- 
munist lawyers, he continued, are 
the intelligent, humanitarian func- 
tionaries of the Party. All must be 
intimately familiar with the state’s 
teachings. 


Recarpinc religion and clergymen, 
I was sharply informed by a twenty- 
six-year-old student at Humboldt 
University of East Berlin: “Society 
has no need for religion! The ful- 
fillment of the individual lies in the 
work he does and the sacrifice he 
makes for the state. Each individual 
must work to the end of the better- 
ment of his society. Religion drugs 
the people. It renders them weak- 
lings who pray for success from a 
nonexistent being and neglect the 
work and sacrifice which alone will 
bring success. When society sees 
how it has accomplished its aims and 
objectives under the guidance of its 
enlightened leaders, it no longer sees 
fit to continue to feed the parasitic 
priests and ministers. It no longer 
must maintain temples to a non- 
existent being. 

“Put the priests and ministers to 
work toward the physical better- 
ment of the state and convert their 
wasteful temples into useful recrea- 
tion halls or educational institu- 
tions!” 

Another thing that impressed me 
strongly was the “Who cares?” at- 
titude displayed by most of the busi- 
nessmen with whom I spoke. The 
restaurateur, for example, no longer 
cared whether he stayed in business 
or not. He would have been equally 
happy, it seemed, as a manager of a 
state-owned restaurant—or as a 
dishwasher. 

The owner of the clothing store 
implied that he would have been 
rather happy if his. business failed 
and the government would have 
found some other, less responsible 
position for him. 

This lethargic, hopeless attitude is 
the epitaph of the free spirit, and it 
is frightening to behold. 

A manager of a government- 
owned establishment is also discour- 
aged from making decisions. These 
are rendered on a large scale by the 
director of a certain area and involve 


all the socialized businesses under 
his jurisdiction. Thus, individual 
problems are seldom solved; the en- 
tire economic or institutional life be- 
comes monotonous and colorless, 
with no one daring to venture a bit 
of originality or initiative. 


Or extreme significance is the fol- 
lowing conversation I had with an 
ardent Communist who had, him- 
self, been a businessman in the 
Western sense during Hitler’s re- 
gime. His type of reasoning and his 
sentiments seem quite typical of 
those business and professional men 
who have lost their individuality and 
are now become mere cogs in the 
impersonal Communist machine. 

This man appeared to be very cul- 
tured and refined when I spoke to 
him at a theater. Yet his hands 
were calloused. When I asked him 
what he did for a living, he replied: 

“I’m a foreman in a foundry.” 

“But you seem to have had too 
much education to be a laborer,” I 
protested. 

“You are correct in this surmise, 
Sir. I have not always been a man- 
ual worker; I once owned this same 
foundry. 

“My family was very well off be- 
fore. . .” 

His story developed, and I listened 
in fascination. 

“While I was in college,” he con- 
tinued, “ I became interested in com- 
munism. I attended party meetings 
and wrote for the Communist paper. 

“As I grew older, I lost my zeal for 
social reform. My family’s business 
took most of my time. I didn’t think 
much about the proletarian move- 
ment any more. In fact, during 
Hitler’s time I became violently 
anti-Communist. I ranted and 
preached against them. But though 
some of my college friends were 
leaders in the Red underground, I 
never informed on them. I think, 
down deep, that I still felt some sym- 
pathy for the movement. 

“Then came the collapse of Naz- 
ism. Our family foundry was de- 
stroyed by bombs. Because I had 
come to hate the British and the 
Americans, I could not let myself be 
found by them. Yet, I had already 
renounced communism when Hitler 
was in power, so I was afraid of the 
Russians. 

“Finally, with no money or 
power, I sought some of my old 
Communist friends. They had been 
given high positions by the Russians 
and were able to help me come here 
to live. They also got me this job in 
the reconstructed foundry that was 
once the property of my family. Of 
course, now it belongs to all the peo- 
ple of East Germany.” THE END 
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: A KIWANIS NATURAL 


From California's Oasis. 
Tree ripened honeysweet Dates. 


NOW IS THE TIME 






HERE IS AN EASY 
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a WAY AND MEANS Get your Kiwanis Club started on 

4 this new, money-raising project. 

y 

4 . TO MAKE MONEY YOUR CLUB CAN 

e ac An Easy WAY That BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 

MEANS More Money sh 

| KIWANIS DATES 

d To Your Club 

n Send KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 @ 

. tor Santa Monica, California 

e information Please send me information on how 

n Today our club can raise money this new 
and easy way by selling these 

s large, top quality California dates. 

f Write for color sound date film. 

n o 22 min. 

= CORR ccc cccecctcoccssestécces 

Sell Kiwanis Dates —— SA RRS : 
GIT V  cccccdcecseons STATE....... 
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COMMITTEE CORNER 


CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Get in touch with 
your local county agent and soil conservation district to 
learn about possible projects that your club can sponsor 
in your area. You should get many ideas from these 
sources —Merle H. Tucker 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA Promote a 
large-scale, selective immigration policy. Do your part 
by selecting and personally sponsoring an immigrant 
family. Melbourne R. Osborne 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Set up 
public forums to promote the discussion of our national 
heritage Ralph C. Keyes 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES As Easter approaches, help all 
local churches emphasize the importance of regular 


family worship —Harold M. Doolen 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK Consider the importance of 
juvenile delinquency in your community Analyze 
major problem areas and survey local facilities for re- 
habilitation of young lawbreakers. Your club will soon 
receive a comprehensive bulletin on this subject from 
the General Office —Kenneth L. May 


CIRCLE K Get in touch with the officials of your local 
college to learn of the need for Circle K on the campus 
Sponsorship of Circle K is a real service that your club 
can do for college men Walter B. Jones 
KEY CLUBS Key Clubbing enriches the lives of high 
school boys and the Kiwanians who work with them as 
Key Club sponsors. See your high school principal about 
organizing a Key Club. James Conover 
UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Now is the time for your club 
to begin making plans for special summer camps—camps 
for handicapped children and others who cannot attend 
regular camp sessions W. E. Watts 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Consult with high school offi- 
cials to learn how your club can best fit into their guid- 
ance program. Show a genuine desire to cooperate. If 
there is no guidance program, or if it is undeveloped, 


—Harold P. Wheeler 


your club can be of real service. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS Make sure your club is keep- 
ing an accurate record of its activities. All clippings, 
resolutions, special programs and copies of monthly club 
activity reports should be kept for use in compiling the 
official club record for 1955. —Donald I. Parker 





Here are some 


timely suggestions offered to 





you by the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 


520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP Throughout Kiwanis, 
clubs are striving to show a net gain of at least five 
quality members during the year. Part of the problem 
lies in decreasing deletions. If you get a member work- 
ing on various Kiwanis projects he is not likely to drop 


out. Irvin C. Chapman 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Get your club enthusiastic ove: 
inter-clubbing. Organize several inter-club jaunts. By 
visiting other clubs, your members broaden their knowl- 
edge of Kiwanis. There’s a good deal of extra fellow- 
ship, too. Gilman O. Rolstad 
KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Prepare some 
brief Ktwanis education items for use in your club 
bulletin. Tell your bulletin editor what other clubs are 
doing, and give him some facts about your district and 
Kiwanis International. District bulletins and the maga- 
zine are good sources. —States R. G. Finley 
NEW CLUB BUILDING—CANADA Procrastination can be 
very costly in new club building. If you have already 
started a project, give it your full attention and carry 
through to a definite conclusion. Harvey R. Doane 


NEW CLUB BUILDING—UNITED STATES In cities over 
25,000 population, clubs meeting at noon can easily find 
twenty-five men of Kiwanis caliber who can’t attend a 
noon meeting. The answer is to build another club, one 
that meets at 6:30 p.m. Harold O. Danner 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC See “Program Suggestions” on 
page 7. -A. L. Keeney 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Kiwanis activities make good news- 
paper and radio stories. So keep press and radio editors 
informed about your community service projects. Let 
the press and radio know in advance, and stand ready 
to assist them. —Ewart G. Macpherson 
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BIG BITE 
(From page 41) 


revenue collected through his infor- | 


mation. Several years ago a public 
accountant received $47,000 for 
divulging details which led to the 
recovery of $1,500,000 in back taxes 
from a double-dealing manufacturer. 
Rewards, however, don’t motivate all 
informers. Indeed, one talebearing 
eager beaver enclosed $90 in cash 
with his revealing letter to cover the 
cost of investigating the designated 
suspect. 

IRS garners tips from di- 
vorced wives seeking alimony and 
from angry friends or 
whose innate sense of justice has 
been outraged by deliberate falsifica- 
tions on the part of a neighbor or 
boss. Other talebearers are motiv- 
ated by jealousy, revenge and spite. 


also 


employees 


In one case a doctor’s secretary 
with marital ambitions successfully 
juggled her employer’s income tax 
statements, even though he blandly 
ignored her romantic aspirations. 
For twenty-six the lovelorn 
lady silently filed his fraudulent re- 
turns, while the deceitful doctor suc- 
cessively paraded four other women 
to the altar. 

Finally he 
of the loyal secretary boiled over 
when the thankless 
physician had not even remembered 
She got some small 


years 


died and the emotions 
she discovered 


her in his will 
measure of belated revenge by re- 
porting his quarter-of-a-century tax 
delinquencies to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 


Despite his antipathy toward “Op- 


eration Big Bite” John Q. usually 


antes up to the full amount of his | 


obligation, albeit with considerable 
griping. In the final analysis, though, 
he realizes that Uncle Sam does a 
pretty good job for him and that the 
income tax is a necessary evil. But 
he hopes that Form 1040 can some- 
day be relegated to limbo. THE END 











WE KNEW THEM 
(From page 18) 


City, Kansas a few months after it 
received its charter in 1929. 

In the principal address, Interna- 
tional President Don Engdahl ex- 
pressed Kiwanis’ high regard and 
appreciation for its members in high 
government posts and promised con- 
tinued Kiwanis support of men in 
public office through the Sixth Inter- 
national Objective for 1955: “Elect, 
support and recognize worthy public 
officials.” 

Governor Everett L. Butler of the 


(see WE KNEW THEM page 46) 
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—only one of the many j 
historic guns in Gunbook / 
You'll enjoy seeing the historic 
rifles, pistols pictured in gun section 
of Daisy’s new 128-page pocket-size 
Gunbook! A gun collector authority 
wrote each gun story. A/so,contains 
western lore, ranch-cowboy car- 
toons, jokes, comic strips plus latest 
Daisy Air Rifle Catalog. Al/ only 
25¢ including FREE ARROWHEAD 
CHARM. HURRY! Send Coupon. 


START A JUNIOR BB GUN CLUB! iy 

16-Page Brochure tells how any junior, 

adult or group can start a club—based FREE 
on the junior 15-foot (range) with 
spring-type air rifie marks- Book! 


manship program of National 
Rifle Association.Only 10¢. 


Aas ° 

DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY er l 

Dept. 6135, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 2 | 
[} 25¢ enclosed. Send 

Catalog postpaid. l 

10¢ enclosed. Send Junior BB Club j 

| 

! 

! 

I 


Gunbook, Charm, 


Brochure postpaid. 


NAME 


ST. & No -_ 
CITY STATE 2 
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INDUCTION 
APRONS 


Thousands Sold Every Year 
Five for $5 Postpaid 
ORDER NOW! 


KIWANIS CLUB OF MANSFIELD, INC. 
BOX 281-D MANSFIELD, 0. 




















ALL-WEATHER 4” high 


—REFLECTIVE = 
= LETTERS » NUMERALS SS 


TCHLITE 


| 


BRILLIANCE only 


fr $00 


Adhesive back sticks fast to any surface. Easy to 
make your own vivid, glowing signs on doors, 


windows, anywhere .. . 


on cars, trucks; house 


numbers, etc. Brilliant road signs set aglow by 
car headlights. You get large 4-INCH high cut- 
out LETTERS, NUMERALS in sizzling RED. 
Act while Special Offer iasts. Get as many Letters 
or Numerals as you need at the low factory price 
of ONE dollar for each THREE characters or- 
dered. Specify clearly, enclose check or mo. order. 





TRIO LETTERS, INC., Dept. 83 
331 Woodlawn Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 








Sworn statement from Charles Lemming reads: 
After 











































Sieladiate: 


ve averaged 


“LOO aay 


most of it clear profit 


Not everyone does as well... 
Mr. Lemming owns 2 machines 


e In small city, Mr. 
{\xd 





Lemming started his own 
business, averaged $100 a 
day during first year. Many 
have succeeded. For ex- 
ample, George Held grossed 
$350 in single week. 

e How much you earn 
depends largely on you. No 
special skill, no large investment. Can start 
spare time until full time available. 

No shop necessary. Operate from home. 
Clean upholstered furniture on customers’ 
premises—homes, hotels, motels, etc. Auto 
upholstery, too. Profits high. 

e To be free of bosses, layoffs, start your 
own successful business. Mail coupon today. 


$END COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


VON SCHRADER MFG. CO. 
334 ''D''Pi., Racine, Wisconsin 


Please rush your FREE booklet telling how I 
can start my own fitable, year-round elec- 
tric Upholstery-Cleaning business. Request 
incurs no obligation. 


Nome 
Address 


City. Zone 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE, 
_ 







ie 
FREE illustrated brochure tells 
how — shows original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A ‘ 
= iK. <= 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for ne daar 
Brochure B. ry 


INTERNATIONAL sronze taster co.. 


DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 


ee 
















STAMP COLLECTORS 
308 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 25¢ 


Including searce Trieste coliec- 
tion: ited Nation’ ssue, 
Olympics, Latest id Animal Set—in gorgeous multi- 
color showing the Lynx, Bear, Chamois, Deer, etc., 
Stamps from riot-torn Trieste are becoming very scarce. 
These are only part of the big collection of 308 all 
different foreign stamps Cataloguing $7.00 that you 
get for only Sc to introduce our approvals. 
IDEAL STAMP CO., Dept. 3X, P. 0. Box 64 

New York 60, N. Y 
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West Farms Station, 














Tastee Freez is a reg. trade mark 


‘LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 
TASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INS) 


Tastee-Freez, with over 1,000 successful stores, will ¢ 
sign long-term lease on land and building illustrated. 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call... 
TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA 
2518 W. Montrose, Dept. 10, Chicago 18, Iil.{ 
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On a hillside dotted with olive trees, a man and his burro walk toward Jerusalem. 


During the Hely Seasen the thoughts of Christendom fecus upen the 


arid, hilly countryside of Palestine where Christianity had its beginnings. 





The Arabs like coffee strong and often on cool spring morn- On a hilly plain not far from Jerusalem, a shepherd tends his 
ings. The vendors move their cups, saucers and coffee urns flock. Excepting the presence of the utility pole, this scene 
all over the Holy Land countryside in convenient carry-alls. looks the same today as it did a few thousand years ago. 
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(Top left) Grass creeps between blocks of paved terrace that 
was the site of Solomon’s temple. Mohammedan mosques (left), 
with their towering minarets, are common sights in modern 
Jerusalem. (Above) An Arab soldier on watch duty sits in the 
tower of the Holy Sepulcher and looks out at the old city. 


|The Holy Land Today 


“NHRISTIAN MINDS this month and 
C next will turn to the ancient land 
of beginnings—to events in the life of 
a man who lived, preached and died 
there nearly 2000 years ago. 

To the religious eye, the Holy 
Land would look today as it did 
then: The old wall of Jerusalem, the 
Golden Gate, the Holy Sepulcher, 
the Wailing Wall, the muddy Jordan 
—all these remain as Christians look 
back during the Holy Season. 

But to the nervous eye of the 
world’s governments, the Holy Land 
today is something other than a 
religious landmark. 

For as the life and death of the 
Prince of Peace is being sacredly 
reviewed once again, peace in the 
Holy Land is being sought in the 
halls of the United Nations. THE END 





Through the Golden Gate of Jerusalem’s 





| his famous ancient wall (background) Jesus Christ 
mea passed triumphantly into the Holy City on 
age. the day we now celebrate as Palm Sunday, 
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TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 





SAY HIGH on the OCEAN 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


HELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St 
Hub of MIAMI BEACH © 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


On the Ocean at 65th St. . Miami Beach 
AIR CONDITIONED < 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


WEDNESDAYS 12:15 











HOTEL CLEVELAND 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Directly connected 
with Union Passenger 
Terminal—in the 
heart of Cleveland 
A Sonnabend Operated Hotel 


IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, IT'S THE 


— wwe 


——~ KIWANIS MEETS FRIDAY NOON 
in the magnificent 
TOP O° THE COLUMBUS 


N~ COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 











NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 .. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Kiwanian Phil Weber 











DINKLER HOTELS 


ROCHESTER, MINN. 
veine M HOTEL ARTHUR 
“Rest Assured” 


One Block to Clinic 
FREE PARKING 


Seg =a 
ng ga 


EXCELLENT FOOD 














mis oar AIR-CONDITIONED 


St r Nayfle MDerv 


WASHINGTON, @.C. 
i, >. J. MACK, Y 


+ 
a it , be TON HOTEL 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














In NEW YORK 
gi Ra BB Y.e 
heoedaqvorters ore of 




























Where Kiwanis Meets 
T DINKLER 1 \ZA. Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
’ 5 
The DINKI UN DAVIS: Hot 
M ‘ 
: I 
HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Opereted under the joint manegement of 
the Canadien Nations! and Canadian 
acific Railway Companies 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 











Hore: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX ARIZONA 









woth 
Kiwanian 


A. C. Allan 
General Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 








his «* HOTEL 
at MemP"” ~—s- PEABODY 
"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 
Fr. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


























OKLAHOMA 
ILTMORE 
OxiavnomaA CITY 

H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 










WE KNEW THEM 
(From page 43) 

Capital District brought greetings 

from his district to the 700 dinner 

guests, and Washington Kiwanian 

Martin Wiegand, chairman of the 
| Congressional Dinner committee, 
gave the welcoming remarks. 

John J. Cost, president of the 
Washington club, presided, Past 
President E. K. Morris of the Wash- 
ington club was toastmaster and Dr. 
Walter Bitner Freed, D.D., pastor of 
Luther Place Memorial Church in 
Washington, spoke the invocation. 
Group singing—a tradition at Con- 
gressional Dinners as it is at club 
meetings—was led by Kiwanian 
Willis “Bid” Edmund of Akron, 
Ohio, who will direct music at the 
International convention in Cleve- 
land a few months from now. A bar- 
bershop chorus of 68 strikingly at- 
tired members sang tunes from the 
World War I era in honor of Kiwan- 
is’ birth in 1915. 

In addition to the congressional 
Kiwanians, there were several other 
members at the dinner who hold 
lofty goverment positions — Hugh 
Milton II, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army; Glenn Emmons, Administra- 
tor of Indian Affairs; Maple T. Har], 
Director of Federal Deposit Insur- 
| ance Corporation; H. V. Higley, Ad- 





ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs: 
and Charles E. Slusser, Commis- 
sioner of Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. THE END 





LIBRARY REVOLUTION 


(From page 22) 


library books to the people, they will 
be read. And it is the bookmobile, 
more than any other technique of 
modern library service, that is bring- 
ing the “freedom to read” to many 
families for the first time 

In Tennessee 405,000 books were 
borrowed an average of four times 
each last year from the state’s 1069 
county and libraries. The 
majority were transported via book- 
mobiles to readers in the state’s 
ninety-one rural counties. 

Tennessee, like many other states, 
has scores of tiny community lib- 
raries housed in grocery stores, fill- 
ing stations or practically any other 
town center where a collection of 
books can be stored. For the most 
| part, these cultural outposts are 
operated by public-spirited citizens 
as a service to their neighbors. One 
branch library is housed in a police 
station; another, in a community 
bank, circulated over 3000 books in 
a town of 200 in a two-month period! 

Like many another small town 


town 





problem, the shortage of library 
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facilities can often be eased through 
cooperative efforts on a state or re- 
gional basis. Over forty states have 
adopted state-wide library programs 
under which a central library service 
provides books and know-how to 
small town librarians. 

In upper New York State a local 
organization, the Watertown Re- 
gional Library Service Center, serves 
as a clearing house for books, library 
materials and interlibrary coopera- 
tion in a three-county area. The co- 
operative plan has worked so suc- 
cessfully that the New York State 
legislature recently offered special 
financial incentives to library 
operating on a cooperative 
As a result, 
have 


sys- 
tems 
multicounty basis. 
additional counties 
banded in group systems. 

Like other community institutions, 
libraries are, after all, a reflection of 
the ingenuity and enterprise of the 
hundreds of small towns 


nine 
since 


people. In 
America energetic citizens are 


across 
working to build new and bigger 
libraries for themselves and their 


children Pinedale, Wyoming, an 
isolated ranching ‘town (population 
770) high in the Rockies, organized 
its first community library last year 
with $250 in public subscriptions— 
plus the hand labor of virtually 
every resident in the town. 

Here, where the 
from April until Christmas and many 
a youngster spends the winter in a 
snowed-in books 
almost as essential to life as food and 
clothing. The tiny library, housed 
in a log building attached to the city 
hall, already has 500 regular patrons, 
many of whom arrive by snowplane 
and dog team to pick up a month’s 
»f books. 

Yet Pinedale, like many a larger 
community, is learning that if you 
provide books and tell folks of their 
availability, the community will 
spond with financial support. While 
it is difficult to overemphasize our 
libraries’ financial problems, their 
public relations programs are never- 
theless beginning to bear fruit. 


school year runs 


ranch house, are 


supply « 


Last year, twenty-seven states in- 
creased their appropriations for lib- 
rary extension programs, and thir- 
teen increased appropriations to 
establish and strengthen municipal, 
county and regional public libraries. 
Furthermore, many states long at 
the bottom of the list of library 
services are remedying the situation. 

Our public libraries still have a 
long way to go before obtaining the 
kind of financial support they would 
like. But they are showing a sur- 
prising degree of stamina in their 
battle to win greater and greater 
public attention. THE END 
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banquet 
“ “front = is nies 


for use 
etc. 19 

18” . A plece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with cnet 
for extra papers. books 
Finished with rubber 3 


foned corners 
Pact and stu 
Desks are made only as 
ordered, 
four days for delivery. Each 


Light, com- 


and require two to 






$i2 
MANUFACTURING CO 


“OLD GLORY" ° 
WAbash 2-2070 


266 W. Harrison St.. Chicago 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR | 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


Professional Counseling for 
Industrial Development 


surveys programming 

analysis promotion 
Community Development Box 8141 

Associates Chicago, Ill. 








[41 Surplus Twist DRILLS $2] 


' © For hand or electric drills. 

Brand new, genuine hardened 
steel drills from 
Each drill 
tempered to 


carbon tool 
1/16" through 1/4 
i designed and 
7 give 1800 drillings through steel, 
aluminum, iron, wood, plastic. Usu- 


\e~ ally sells for much higher prices. 


complete set postpaid $2 
MONEY BACK IF NOT 
COMPLETELY SATISFIED!! 


Send Check, Money Order, WE PAY 
POSTAGE. .. if C.0.D. You Pay Postage. 


Be SCOTHMITCHELL HOUSE, Tr inc. | 
Dept. 7803, G11 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N. ¥ J 





GRADE A—i00% PURE 


Vermont Maple Syrup 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 
PRICES TO MAY Ist—LOWEST IN YEARS 


Kiwanians in all parts of the country, our regular customers for strictly 





Waterbury, 





pure Vermont Grade "'A'’ Maple Syrup, will spot these prices as ‘‘back 
to old days.” 
Save Single Half-Galions $3.50 ) 
50c Gallons (two ‘2 gal. cans) 6.50 Postage 
per Quarts, mise. 2.00 | Added 
Galion Quarts, (4 in | carton) 50 
gt ne f New Sy } af ‘ i ever ‘ t tor ud we 
save you cash Vermont's best Gracke \ vill be het wked Uaranteed tc 
} kee; as always But prices are for Mar.-Apr. shippir ONLY Pool orders—get 
*ow cost Fast Freight oo se a als 
Order forms ll be rushed s wing shippi araes 
New Fast Freight Saves Folding Mon 7 


Money-Back Qantaten of Satistoction 


; SQUIER’S MAPLE PRODUCTS 


Vermont 











©) MINIATURE TRAINS--A PROVEN SUCCESS 


for the KIWANIS CLUB of ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


The MT Miniature Train Project was 
conceived with the idea of raising funds 
for club activities benefiting boys and 
girls, and underprivileged children. 
Money was raised by selling three year 
bonds bearing 4% interest. In three 
weeks sufficient bonds were sold. Local 
contributors laid the track. Others con- 
tributed stations, ties, etc., at reduced 
prices. At last summer’s rate of success 
the train will be completely paid for 
by the middle of next summer, and will 
be a source of revenue through which 
the Kiwanis youth activities can be 
greatly stepped up. The MT Train was 
largely responsible for an increase of 
$20,000.00 gross income over the pre- 
vious year for the city’s park. 


MINIATURE TRAIN CO. 








83,000 PASSENGERS AND OVER $10,000.00 
GROSSED IN FIRST 3 MONTHS OF OPERATION! 





DEDICATION CEREMONIES— 
Kiwanians Driving the Goiden Spike 


OTHER KIWANIS CLUBS SUCCESSFULLY 
OPERATING MT MINIATURE TRAINS 


Asheville, N. C. Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Burlington, N. C Wilson, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C Greenville, $. C 


Spartanburg, S. C 
Bangor, Pennsylvania 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Greenville, N. C. 

FREE: Complete details and Illustrated Cata- 
logs describing MT Miniature Trains 

and how they can be operated toward the good 

of your community. 


Write Direct to: Dept. A 








RENSSELAER, INDIANA 
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KIWANIS 


VEWSRELL 


Deatu of two former International trustees and the 
founder of the Legion of Honor plan occured recently. 
Joe O. Naylor, trustee in 1946-47, joined the San 
Antonio, Texas club in 1921. He was president in 1930 
and governor of the Texas-Oklahoma district in 1935. 
Joe, a book publisher, served on several International 
committees. J. Bev. Hay, a London, Ontario Kiwanian, 
was a trustee from 1944 to 1946. He joined Kiwanis in 
1920 and only two years later was named governor of 
the Ontario-Quebec district. A stationer, Bev was an 
active committee worker and only last year was ap- 
pointed chairman of his district’s committee on Key 
Clubs. Joseph S. Shaw, best known as the founder of 
the Legion of Honor plan, had been a member of the 
Atlanta, Georgia club since 1923. He was district 
governor in 1936. Joe, a construction engineer, served 


on many International committees 


A new public school building in Ottawa, Ontario has 
been named for Past International Vice-President 
Charles H. Hulse. Charlie has been a public school 
trustee in Ottawa for twenty years. 


K rwanmn A. E. “Patty” Mozier makes a full-time job 
of giving away garden seeds. A member of the East 
Hollywood, California club, Patty has distributed more 
than 250,000 packages of seeds to impoverished lands 
since the Korean war. His supply is replenished by many 
service clubs who have heard about his good work and 
want to help. Chairman of the East Hollywood club’s 
Agriculture and Conservation Committee, Patty also re- 
ceives seeds as payment for the talks he gives before local 
organizations. Patty also shows pictures of the more 
than 30,000 miles he has traveled on this Freedoms 
Foundation award-winning project. 

Kiwanian Patty was born on a Virginia farm, one of 
twelve children. Growing up with a spirit of adventure, 
he set out to sea at an early age and began the steady 
round-the-world traveling that was to fill the forty-nine 
years of his life. Patty joined the Navy and was welter- 
weight champion from 1924 to 1929. He traveled widely 
and gained a knowledge of Korea, India, China, Japan, 
Greece, The Netherlands, French Morocco, France and 
Germany. In Korea Patty got the idea for his garden 
seed project as he watched a child die of malnutrition. 
Shocked by the tragedy, he began thinking of how he 
could alleviate the Koreans’ food problems. Seeds seemed 
like the ideal method to help the people be more self- 
sufficient, and so Patty drew out his bank account of 
$1500 and bought the first seeds. Ever since, he has been 
able to rely on receipts from his talks and from dona- 
tions. Patty has two addresses: American President 
Lines, Pier 174. Wilmington, California; and 2149 Thor- 
eau Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Ow its thirty-second birthday, the Kiwanis Club of 
East Cleveland held a “family inter-club,” inviting 
members of the nine clubs sponsored by the East 
Cleveland club, the eight clubs sponsored by the club's 
“children,” and the one “great grandchild.” 
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Present Ersennower has appointed Kiwanian Howard 
Orville of the Towson, Maryland club chairman of the 
eleven-man Advisory Committee on Weather Control. 

“Seldom does a meeting pass,” says one Towson Ki- 
wenian, “that someone doesn’t ask Howard to predict 
the weather or explain an unannounced snow or rain 
storm.” 

If anybody can supply the answers, Howard should be 
able to. During World War II he told General Doolittle’s 
raiders when the weather would be right for them to 
bomb Tokyo. He also prepared detailed climatic fore- 
casts before the North African invasion and is credited 
with starting up the Navy’s wartime aerological pro- 
gram. Howard retired from the Navy in 1950 afte: 
twenty-nine years’ service. In recent years he has flown 
in and around hurricanes and typhoons to study thei: 
violent characteristics. As a result of Kiwanian Orville’s 
pioneering efforts, the Navy is now able to track hurri- 
canes accurately with radar. 


Wuen Past International President Don Rice retired as 
business manager of Oakland, California public schools, 
he was succeeded by another Kiwanian, Spencer D 
Benbow, a past president of the Oakland club 


J oun A. KEEFE, past governor of the Montana District, 
represented his state and the thirteenth Naval district 
on a two-week orientation cruise to Pearl Harbor as a 
guest of the US Navy. Kiwanian John, a city council- 
man in Billings, was one of fifteen persons chosen to 
make the trip, designed “to provide leading citizens of 
our country with first-hand knowledge of the Navy.” 


Tue Manasquan, New Jersey club took a plane to 
Quebec and spent a busy two days inter-clubbing with 
the Quebec City club. The Canadian Kiwanians took 
their guests on extensive sightseeing tours and intro- 
duced them to some of the finest eaiing places in Quebec 
City. The Manasquan Kiwanians responded by present- 
ing the Quebec members with sixty-five pounds of salt 
water taffy and an engraved gavel made by hand from 
wood of five of New Jersey’s native trees. 


7. . . ‘a . . 
Eeven Kiwanians were among a group of thirty-nine 
utility executives who represented their companies in a 


‘special course of study at Georgia Tech University de- 


signed to meet management needs of the future. The 
course, taught by faculty men from several leading uni- 
versities, lasted one month. The men were: Jim Dorsey, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; Chet Talley, Charleston, 
West Virginia; Jack Wiatt, Macon, Georgia; Ed Hollings- 
worth, Augusta, Georgia; Bob Wilbanks, Eufaula, 
Alabama; Maurice Bunnell, St. Petersburg, Florida; 
Bob Newby, Washington, D.C.; Jim Lamb, Gadsden, 
Alabama; Dick Wheeler, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Jerry 
Reeves, Greenville, South Carolina; and Otto Miller, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. THE END 
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It can be put anywhere in the house—in the kitchen, the basement, or the attic and it 
goes on making money for you whether you’re there or not. Three times a day—while 
you're at work, while you’re asleep, or while you're at the movies—it turns out a prod- 
uct that sells for $6.00 and the cost of raw materials is only 54c. It will make 3 a day or6a 
day, just according to the way you set the switch, and the profit on each one is more than 
$5. I'll be glad to tell you how to get one of these little money makers working for you, 


By Jack T. Mason 


What a fellow makes in his regular job today is hardly 
enough to make ends meet. Higher taxes, higher costs of 
food and rent and almost everything else raise hob with 
the savings account. And I say that what a fellow puts 
away is even more important than what he makes. It would 
worry me sick if I couldn’t save a little against a rainy day. 
And that makes it almost necessary to make some 
extra money. There are lots of ways to do it, too. The 
magazines and newspapers are full of ads for agents to 
sell things. But if I had to make a living by selling, from 
house-to-house, I’m afraid I’d starve to death. I like to 
make something with my hands and either sell it by mail 
or let the stores sell it for me. There 

are lots of people like me. 


Another thing: Lots of men—and 
women, too—don’t want to get mixed 
up with something that might hurt 
them on their jobs. They want a plan 
they can operate at home—in spare 
time—one that they can work at any 
time they please and one that doesn’t 
need any rented store or hired help. 

And that’s where my little money maker rings the bell. 

Let’s say you’re like me. You want to make some ex- 
tra money but you don’t want to do any selling. Aliright 
—take a look at what you can do with this machine. I'll 
give you some facts that I discovered and your own com- 
mon sense will tell you they’re true. 

If you’re going to make something, it ought to be 
something that lots of people want—something that lots 
of people buy. It shouldn’t be something that sells at just 
certain seasons—but all year ’round. And, it shouldn’t 
be any flash in the pan. It’s got to be steady—year after 
year-——something that’s not here to- 
day and gone tomorrow. 

Well, give a thought to this: 
What’s more permanent than babies? 
Ever since I can remember there’s 





cS year. Last year three and a half mil- 

— lion. This year more. Next year, more 

e yet. Then answer this question and 

, =— tie it in with your thinking: What’s 

stronger than mother’s love for her baby? And what is 

more powerful than love or sentiment in making people 
buy things. Now you’ve got the idea. 

Every year millions of mothers want their babies’ first 


been more and more babies born every © 


shoes preserved as mementos. These mothers have the 
shoes ‘‘bronzed”’ as they call it—by electroplating. Elec- 
troplating coats the shoes with copper 
and preserves them forever. And there’s 
no big company that has a corner on 
the business of metalizing baby shoes. 
Almost all of this work is done by little 


— fellows in their kitchens or basements. 
Pisce. Lots of orders come to you by mail 
“~— when you send out circulars letting 

ns. mothers know you can do the work. 
{ Lots of stores take orders, but they 


have to turn over the work to you. There are six or seven 
ways to get orders without making any house-to-house 
calls. The big job is keeping up with them. 


You see, you can clean up six pair of shoes in a few 
minutes. In a few minutes more you can dip them in the 
hardening solution like you see in the picture. Then you 
spray them with a conductive coating and hang two pair 
in the tank on copper wires. Just turn the switch and walk 
away. The machine does the rest. Eight hours later those 
shoes are ready to take out of the tank, burnish and mount 
and ship or deliver. Two pair every eight hours, whether 

you are asleep, awake or at the movies. 
The materials cost 54¢ a pair. The re- 
tail price you get for electroplating is 
$6.00—so the profit is more than $5.00 
a pair. Since you can do six pair a day 
you can see what the profit is, and the 
beauty of it is that the machine doesn’t 
cost much. Almost anyone can afford 
the equipment and the book you get 
tells how to run the machine and how 
to get orders. Anyone can follow the instructions. 


Of course, there’s a lot more information than what I 
can give here. But write me a note or send me a postcard 
with your name on it and I’ll send you all the information 
right away by mail. I’ll show you how to start; what you 
need to buy; where to get it at the lowest price; how to 
get orders coming in seven different ways;and everything 
you want to know about the business. When you get all 
the facts, you can decide whether you want to get a “‘little 
money maker’”’ of your own. Everything I send you now 
is free—no charge and no obligation. I’ll be glad to help 
you get a start. Address me, Jack T. Mason, 1512 Jarvis 
Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois. There’s no catch to it. No 
one will call to try to sell you anything. I’ll mail every- 
thing free, postage prepaid. Then you can decide. Write to 
me right awayso I can help you get started making money. 


_ 
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What every businessman should know 
about time-and telegrams 


elegram’s stock in trade—a transit speed measured in 


minutes speed in getting atllention, speed in getling 


ac- 


speed.in getting results, 


LET A TRAINED WESTERN UNION 
REPRESENTATIVE SHOW YOU 
ALL THE WAYS TELEGRAMS CAN 
SAVE YOU TIME—AND MORE 
THAN TIME. JUST CALL YOUR 


WESTERN UNION ~*~" 





